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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
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TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


. $2.50 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
. Scents |! 15 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


One copy, one year, 
Single numbers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE Do Not “Stor” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE SUB- | 


SCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
dueed rates, which will be furnished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHecxks, DRarts, or 


Post-Orrick MonkryY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us | 


by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. A@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 
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PRICES 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


TAILOR, 109 N. 10TH SrrReEet, Phila. 
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4 RELIABLE PERSON WISHES TO ASSIST 
in light housework A home more regarded than wages. 
Excellent references Address R. E. E., 1500 Race St. 


For RENT—CHEAP, TO A DESIRABLE 


Tenant, part of a House on Eighth Street above Parrish, 
occupied by owner of same. For further particulars apply to or 


| address Barber & Hill, 8. W. Corner 12th and Poplar Sts. 


Be RDING.—DESIRABLE SECOND-STORY 
front, and other rooms. 
Friends, 1718 Green St. 
W4 NTED—A POSITION BY A LADY 
Friend as book-keeper or cashier ; experience and best 
reference. Address E. J. R., Friends’ INTELLIGENCER Office. 


First class table; dinner 6.30. 


Two FRIENDS WANT TWO FURNISHED 


rooms with board, in Friend's family, in New York City, about 
ist of Tenth month. Address, with price and particuldrs, 
W. W.S., 150 E. Gay St , West Chester, Pa. 


7 RENT—IN TENTH MONTH, BY THE 

year, furnished, near Jenkintown, stone house near station ; 

ood stable, garden fruits, shade, etc Board of two adults in 
part pay for rent. Address A. 26, Office of INTELLIGENCER 


W4 NTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 

unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. Terms 

to be reasonable. Address S. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MY* SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


* 

FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHs, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rvues, 
ETC., AT THE Lowest MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 7 > 
33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


R. RICHARDS, 
141 N. 12th St. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


SS 
Among the supplementary f-a" , »s, unequaled 
for concise and trustworthy ii. mation, are 


& Biographical Dictionary 


giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted Per- 
sons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and deseribing 25,000 Places; and a Vo- 
cabulary of the names of Noted 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 


The latter is not found in any other Dictionary 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphilet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000 SURPLUS $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


Successors TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 
11g South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMURL CoNARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


OF THE 
A SPECIALTY. 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


LARD 


Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both ote guaranteed by Capi- 
n 

business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 
5 interest. $7,056,800 of 

6 % - t y have been returned 
’ to Investors with- 

First Mortgage and Pebenture Bonds ano 
Savings Certificates always on band for sale— 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Full mformation regarding var various securi- 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 


tal and Surplus of $1,106,016 seventeen years of 
interest and principa) 

out delay or the loss of a doilar. Real Estate 

In Savings ~~, in amounts of $5 and up. 

ties furnished by 

Yew York Mang’ HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadwa; 





VERY BEST QUALITY 


Gaquitable : 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


. ° > . ° ° $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $115,444.72 
ASSETS, ‘ . ‘ > . . ° $4,035,945 52 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES— 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 


and Trust a of New York, and further secured by the 
capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES 


These Mortgages, as well as those securing the Debentures, are 
exclusively upon improved Farms in the best agricultural sec- 
tions of the West. Any amounts to suit investors fron Two 
hundred dollars upwards. Interest coupons payable semi-annu- 
ally at our offices or through any Bank. Also 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and other first class investment securi- 
ties for sale. 

Phila. Office S. E. Corner 4th and Chestnut Sts. 


Amos Hiiiporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


CAPITAL, 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
QUEEN «,C0.924 Pritapa. 





ECTACLES, 
“ EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,.MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
Neat Nae 24 4-h 
DESCRIPTION 
CHEMICALS ETC 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


2 doors below Green.) 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3—@9" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 
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= -F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One ouame from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENN MUTUAL i aie ey uy 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


[INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  ‘"*Vice'Presitent and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Re esta Wisse t N. Exy. 


c : . Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BisPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, AIC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Co&mpany. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Association of Friends to Promote the x Sh WN. H. JONES, 
Education of the Colored People —-_ The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 


———_ = and —o 
we 2 zers. moved to 2043 an 
of the South. as 2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
paws s Pa. Cheapest and largest variety 
HowAaAkp M. JenK«iNs, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. oil ? Every conceivable implement or 
“a i" ‘ ‘eae farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
Sarau J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Viue Street, Phila. A . izers. It is a curiosity, and of 


Lyp1ra A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. ‘ face the establishment. It you 
. ad 29 N a 9 : ’ ; cannot get here, write wan 
Henry M. LatinG, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. a ) fans . veer pene. 
3 =a ee . ‘ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ExecuTivE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- _('/——=?” ders inthe U. 8. 


wore, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L 


Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, | ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 


Doylestown, Pa. | won & WM. HEACOCK, Bata 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. U N D E R T A K E R 4 


These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 


youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- No. 1508 Brown Street, 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, PHILADELPHIA. 
near Charleston, in Gaepe of Abby D. Munro. 


BAucH’s $25 PHOSbR Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Cf Dealers war.ted in unassigne 
territory. 


magmas geet? == UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
Maint, Mora Sela Cand Plater. | 1996 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


Original Manuf'rs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster 
Raw Bone Phosphate. a ance «- pane r info rm ution 
BAUGH & SONS CO. PHILADELPHIA, ‘PA | CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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P EK) NHI RST. TELEPHONE No. 118. 
: MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC GITY, N. J. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERWERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 


®@pen April lst to November. 
James H. PRESTON. 


™- 


Palen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LInvVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monry TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE, 


PrRoMPT APTENTION GIVBN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


-propwe. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
38 ParK Row, New YorK. 


708 WALNUT ST., PHILA'DA. 


Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 
Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 

Lustres or Mica Papers, 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 
Heavy Embossed Golds, 


6 Cts. Roll. 
15 Cts. Roll. 
20 Cts. Roll. 
35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for.each day of 
the year. Price, cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


CHESTNUT St 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, 
MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
TEACHERS’ CLASS. 


Teachers especially prepared by instruction and practice 
work for positions in Friends’ schools. As opportunity offers, ap 
proved teachers recommended or placed in schools. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Can secure trained teachers on approval, either for substitute 
work or for permanent positions, with competent supervision if 
desired. Apply to 
ELIZABETH FE. HART, Principal, 
MEDIA, PENNA, 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888, Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLEr, Sec., f Jenkintown, Pa. 

Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


. For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


- FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FPRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


O% APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


| from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8S. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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DELIGHT THYSELF IN GOD. 


DELIGHT thyself in God, 
Raise thou thine eyes above ; 
His heart is yearning o’er thee, 
His bounty lies before thee, 
Take thou thy fill of love, 
The more thy need demands, the more will he 
Extend the scepter of his grace to thee. 


Delight thyself in God, 
And all thou canst require 
Shall be to him well-pleasing ; 
So will his love, unceasing, 
Give thee thy heart’s desire. 
Pressed to his bosom, guided by hisTeye, 
Thou wilt not ask the things he must deny. 
—Lwucy A. Bennett. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON BY SUNDER- 
LAND P. GARDNER:.' 


THERE are three testimonies recorded in the Scrip- | 


tures set forth as the declarations of God concerning 
himeelf : 


“T am God, and beside me there is none else.”— | 


Isaiah, 45: 22. 


“T, even I, am the Lord, and beside me there is | 
| had written upon the tablet of the hearts of men will 


no saviour.” —Jsaiah, 43: 11. 
“T am God and not man.”—Hosea, 11: 9. 


If we believe this testimony of God concerning | 
himself it will very much simplify our views con- | 
| Lord is in the hearts of men. 
| never placed anything wrong in man’s nature. 


cerning him. Men have given him a character we 
find he does not possess. We find him represented 
in the Old Testament as being angry with the 
wicked every day. Again and again he set his 
children to destroying each other. The tender chil- 


finite love. Jesus introduced a different view of our 


Heavenly Father. 


are the peace-makers for they shall be called the 
children of God.” Those wars and fightings recorded 
in the Old Testament had their origin in man’s own 
sinful propensities. God is not angry with his chil- 
dren. He does not punish them arbitrarily. 

We feel miserable and suffer under a conscious 
sense of having done wrong. It is not because of 
the Father being angry with us that we feel unhappy 
or punished. These are only manifestations of his 
love. The religion of Jesus is a religion of love, and 


= At Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Falls, Eighth month 30, 1888. 
(From a report in the Bucks County Intelligencer.) 





PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 


| his followers cannot fight. 


| every step we take in the walk of life. 


In a very few words he makes | 
this so plain that we cannot be deceived—‘‘ Blessed | 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVI. No. 817. 


22, 1888. 
Here, my friends, it 


brings the work to be done within ourselves. Our 


| salvation depends upon ourselves, by being obedient 
| to the Heavenly light within. 
| the necessity of going to men to inquire concerning 


Weare not now under 


the kingdom of Heaven. All the writings of men 
never gave a just view of the true knowledge of God. 


| They may give us counsel, they may give us advice, 
| but they can give no light. 
| “ Ye search the Scriptures, and think in them ye 
| have found eternal life.’ The Apostle Paul had been 
| taught to read the Scriptures ; he had been brought 
| up to believe in the law of Moses; he was instructed 
| to be a persecutor of mankind ; but he had not at- 
| tained the true knowledge of God until he was met 
| in the way by a light whose brightness exceeded the 
| light of the sun. 
| quainted with a true knowledge of God, his Father. 
| This brought him under the necessity of taking up 


Jesus said to the Jews, 


Here is where he first became ac- 


| his daily cross, and of following the Heavenly light. 


We must come to this which can lead us daily on 
This will 
lead us away from everything which can harm or 
destroy. 

This isa very!different religion from that given by 
Moses to the children of Israel. The law which God 


lead them away from all wrong. 

As God dwells in us there is just where we can 
become acquainted with him. The vineyard of the 
Our Heavenly Father 
Sin 
comes fromm a wrong direction and use of our propen- 


| sities. Let no man say he is tempted by God, for he 
| tempteth no man. When we come to realize this we 
dren and innocent women were alike sacrificed. This | 
is a wrong character given to him. He sustains no | 
such relations to his creatures, for he is a being of in- 


see what is meant by the Garden of Eden. The Gar- 
den of Eden is the heart of man. 

“Tam God, and beside me there is no Saviour.” 
Here we see the great mistake of those who divide 
the Godhead into three persons. According to God’s 
own testimony there is no Saviour but him. The tes- 
timony of Jesus concerning himself was, “Of myself 
I can do nothing.” Had he been God, there would 
have been no necessity for him to pray to God. His 
language was, “My God and your God.” Jesus took 
the book from the minister and read, “ The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me.” “He sent me to preach de- 
liverance to the captive.” Paul said, “ Woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel.” This was their mis- 
sion. The spiritual Christ never was nailed to the 
cross—never was put to death by men. Some may 
query, “Is this possible?” “Isthistrue?” “What 
constitutes the Christ of God?” “Is it simply God 
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revealed within us?” “ How is it that Christians 
have so long overlooked these things ?” 

The Apostle Peter declared, “Add to your faith, 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, 
temperance’; and to temperance, patience; and to 
patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 

Now, my friends, what is virtue? It is overcom- 
ing those evils which beset us. We must add to our 
virtue, knowledge. What is meant by knowledge? 
It is not the knowledge of the world. It is to know 
thee, the only true God, and the Spirit of Christ, 
whom thou has sent. 

How are we to understand the declaration, “We 
are to be saved as by fire?” If our hearts are filled 
with wrong emotions God’s love acts upon them like 
a consuming fire. Some say, “If I only knew the 
will of God, how soon would I run to find it.” How 
are we to know the will of God? Not from books; 
not from the sayings of men. 

We read of the day of judgment; we read that 
some day we shall be called. When is the day of 
judgment? It isto-day. We need not wait for the 
great judgment day ; we stand in need of judgment 
now. 

Again, Peter goes on to tell us, “Add to your 
knowledge, temperance.” I do not refer to this in 
the temperate use of drinks only. We should be 
temperate in the use of our passions. 

“Add to temperance, patience.” We should keep 
ourselves calm; be patient under trials and afflic- 
tions. A lack of this virtue sometimes even drives 
men to suicide. 

“Add to patience, godliness.” What are we to un- 
derstand by this? Godliness is the power of all 
good—becoming godly is simply becoming good. 

We pass from this to brotherly kindness. Oh, 
that there was more of this in the world. Jesus 
came to teach this law to men: “All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” Thisis the substance of all the 
law and the prophets. This is the fullest realization 
of brotherly kindness. If this law were observed 
there would be an end to wars and fightings. There 
would be no more fields of blood ; no more bones to 
bleach in the sun. Justice will ever be done and all 
injustice will cease. The observance of this Golden 
Rule will bring us to the highest mansion of the 
Father’s House, which is love. The word charity 
should have been translated love. 

I desire to address a few words to my dear young 
friends. In the formation of character, let it be 
founded upon these cardinal virtues: Form your 
own role to wear before God, and you will not be 
ashamed to wear it before men. To the dear young 
women I would say, our Heavenly Father has placed 
you in a position to perform a work that cannot be 
performed by any one else. This is illustrated by 
the vision which John saw: “And there appeared a 
great wonder in Heaven; a woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars.” That woman repre- 
sents the church. What a picture is here for con- 
templation. This is the highest figure, and the 
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grandest specimen of poetic art contained in the Scrip- 
tures. The position of the mother is the greatest 
and most responsible in life. After you shall have 
passed away, and the grass grows green upon your 


| resting places, your influences will still be felt. 


“Tam God and not man.” This declaration for- 
bids the idea of man being looked upon as God. We 
can look upon no man in any other relation than 
brother. Jesus illustrated the law of brotherly kind- 
ness in many ways, but in no way better than in the 
parable of the good Samaritan. Here we see whose 
heart was in the right place. This was an exhibition 
of the highest morality, of the truest religion. The 
heart of the Samaritan was right. 

Being a member of a church—or believing in a 
creed—does not make a man a Christian of itself. 
There is no mystery in regard to man’s duty. It is 
all made plain before us by the light from our Heav- 
enly Father. As we obey that light every step for- 
ward will be a safe step, and each one will lead us 
nearer the kingdom of Heaven. 

Jesus said, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.” There is no stain from Adam’s sin 
here. A little child when it first comes into the 
world is nearer Heaven than any thing else in the 
world. 


“Tn my father’s house are many mansions.” The 


first mansion represents our first condition, when we 
come into the world. Sin comes afterward by our 
The representation drawn by 


own disobedience. 
Jesus, of the last great day of judgment, represents 
the relative values of faith or good work, in the set- 
tling up of the final account. “ When the son of 
man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory ; and before him shall be gathered all nations; 
and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats, the one 
upon the right hand, the other upon the left.” He 
divided the human family into two parts, and then 
shall the King say unto them upon his right hand, 
“Come, ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom 
of my father, prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world ; for I was an hungered and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I wasa 
stranger, and ye took mein; naked, and ye, clothed 
me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.” Then the multitude upon 
the right hand inquired how all this was brought 
about; when they had performed all these good 
deeds; hark! the answer, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

When the poor man fell by the wayside the Le- 
vite and the priest passeu by on the other side ; but, 
my friends, a position and a place in the church 
alone will not answer for us when this test is ap- 
plied. 

The language of Scripture is sometimes very cor- 
rect, and sometimes it is not. Take the declaration, 
“Work out your soul’s salvation in fear and trem- 
bling before God.” The first part of this is true and 
the second is not. God means that we shall work 





out our own salvation, but not with fear and trem- | esting family of sons and daughters. 


| excepting Nathan, who was indisposed, went with 


| us next morning, First-day, to Plainfield meeting. 
Perfect love driveth out all | 


God means that we shall use our reason—that | commodious, one end seeming ample; but as'so many 


| came they were obliged to open the whole house. 
| We thought if it only could be so every week, how 
| pleasant it would be. 
| First-day school of recent growth, superintended by 


bling. No man can love that which he fears. Love 
and fear are antagonistic and cannot both dwell in 
us at the same time. 
fear. 
we shall make use of all the means he has given us. 
The Gospel says in all fear there is torment. 

“T am God and not man.” If we believe this dec- 
laration of God concerning himself it will bring us 
away from all idolatry. Jesus was the servant of 
God. He was dependent upon the higher power. I 
have heard it taught that Jesus came into the world 


to suffer and to die for us, and without that we could | 


not be saved. That he suffered death and shed bis 
blood to redeem us and gave his life as a ransom for 
our souls. How different from all this.are his own 
declarations. 

And now, my friends, in that love which knows 


no bounds, I feel to address a few words to the young | 
I have passed along the road | 


men now before me. 
you are now traveling. I feel to advise you to seek 
first the kingdom of Heaven and its righteousness. 
Let your word be as good as your bond. 


those whom they can trust. Meditate carefully be- 


fore making a promise ; but when made, carry it out | 


to the letter, and you will establish a character that 
will follow you through life. 


AMONG FRIENDS IN OHIO. 
We left Sarah Dungan’s, in Colerain, 8th month 31, in 


thecareof Henry and Ann Pickering. It rained most 
of the day and we could not enjoy the scenery with 
closed curtains, as we desired. We had some very long 
rough hills to travel over: before descending one of 
them we stepped out in the rain to look down a ra- 
vine about two hundred feet deep, where a stream 
was flowing over a rough, stony bed. After several 
miles we came to a piked road which abound there 
and conduce greatly to the comfort of travelers, es- 
pecially in the winter season. We passed through 


very fine court-house has been erected and a jail is 
now building,—in too close proximity we thought to 
the court-house and especially to the public school. 
Between St. Clairsville and Lloydsville we passed in 
sight ofa very large, substantial building called in 
that State an infirmary, with adjoining buildings for 
the insane and contagious diseases, the principal ed- 
ifice serving the same purpose which our county or 
almshouse does. We stopped to dine at Henry’s 
father’s, Elijah Pickering, an aged man, who is greatly 
afflicted, yet glad to see us, although we could not 
converse satisfactorily with him on account of deaf- 
ness. We were glad to meet him afterwards at meet- 
ing, where he had not been for twelve years. We 
passed over the track of a very destructive cyclone 
which visited that section over a year ago, witha 
wonderful preservation of human life, coupled with 
a great loss of property. We lodged at Henry Pick- 
ering’s and were refreshed for our journey; he and 
his wife kindly accompanied us through the rain to 
Nathan and Sarah Nichols’, where we had the re- 
mainder of the day for rest, and enjoyed their inter- 
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All‘of them 


We found the meeting in a pleasant grove, quite 


They havea veryjinteresting 


Nathan Nichols, but it was thought best to‘dispense 
with it that day. Samuel and Thomas}:Tomlinson 
came into the neighborhood the previous evening 
and were in attendance. Those assembled, many of 
other sects, were very quiet and attentive to the tes- 


timonies delivered, setting forth the! principles of 


Friends, calling to a pure and undefiled religion, 
which, we trust, found a lodgement in some receptive 
minds. There seemed a hungering for the spoken 
word, but we rejoiced in the thought of the little 
band who could worship there without it, and the 


| hope that there might be, in the arising of interest 


| and life, the constraining influence to speak of that 
Men want | 


which had been realized by some, of the goodness 
and love of the Father for the encouragement of 
others. We dined at Isaac and Elizabeth Haines’, 
close by, and were then taken by our young friend, N. 
Clifford Nichols, to St. Clairsville. The ride was very 
enjoyable over the beautiful country, notwithstand- 
ing our fatigue; the day was so fine in contrast with 
the previous day’s travel in the rain. 

We were kindly entertained at the home of Wil- 
liam and Mary E. Hoff, she a member by recent ap- 
plication and much interested in our Society, though 
they have no meeting there now. Through a misun- 
derstanding,—partially a lack of faith it may have 
been on my part,—we found no meeting had been 
appointed ; but when they found a willingness with 
us for one to be held, even at that late hour, 5 p. m., 
they were active in arranging for it. They called on 
the Methodist minister, who came to see us, express- 


| ing entire willingness, even a desire that we should 
St. Clairsville, the seat of Belmont county, where a | 


occupy their church; word was given so far as time 
afforded, and when we arrived at 7.30, driven by our 
kind young friend who remained for the meeting, 
we found quite a large company, the most of them 
doubtless the usual congregation, while some more 
distant, who would gladly have been present, could 
have no word. After the preliminary services the 
minister handed the meeting over to our charge for 
which we felt very grateful,—first to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. Thomas Tomlinson ar- 


| rived in time for the meeting, and on the opening 


explained our custom of sitting in silence ; and after 
a brief season of waiting for renewed strength mes- 
sages of Gospel love were spoken, closing with a fer- 
vent prayer by P. G., and we separated under a sense 
of the Divine blessing. Members of the church and 
others gathered around us expressing thankfulness 
for the opportunity of meeting with Friends once 
more, saying that their parents or grandparents had 
been members of our Society, and they loved to hear 
the plain language spoken. One of these was the 
minister’s wife. Although weary from our eight 
miles’ ride, not having time to rest after the morn- 
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ing’s meeting, we felt very grateful for the opening 
thus made for mingling with these people and our 
united worship was, we trust, in spirit and in truth. 
Second-day morning, after a comfortable rest and 
kind provision, we took train at St. Clairsville, or 
rather our little coach. Finding ourselves with our 
backs to the engine we waited patiently to be set 
right, but learned that the seats were not reversible 
and there was no room to turn cars. So we made the 
best of our 12 mile’s ride to Bridgeport, enjoying the 
picturesque scenery, the rough, stony beds of the 
streams, the coal mines, with their little houses near 
by, thinking of the miner’s underground work to sup- 
ply us with winter comforts, lighted at their task by 
the little lamps attached to their caps. We made con- 
nection at Bridgeport with Pittsburg and Cleveland 
railroad for Rochester, where we were to take the 
Fort Wayne and Chicago road to Columbiana. At 
that place we were met by William Nichols about 4 
p.m.,and taken to their nice house a mile out of 
town, abounding with comforts and conveniences, 
where we had time to rest before the meeting which 
William and his wife Mary had appointed for us in 
the Methodist church, in Columbiana. It was quite 
well attended, and the simple faith presented and 
the call out of all unrighteousness was well received, 
A few of our members were present, also several 
who expressed interest for the old associations con- 
necting them with Friends. Finding this feeling so 
prevalent, the shadow of regret will sometimes fall 
for the lost opportunities, the want of a fuller appre- 


ciation of our privileges, and a failure to live the pro- 
fession we make, thus depriving many of a religious 
home among us. The next morning our kind friends 
took us six miles towards Carmel to visit relatives of 
the other branch of Friends, which was an enjoyable 


season. We then rode 5 miles for a 3 o’clock meet- 
ing at Carmel, where, as the meeting gathered in the 
old deserted house, a covering of sadness clothed the 
spirit in view of the desolate meeting-houses, the 
scattered flocks up and down in the land, and an 
earnest call was given to the need as of old to be 
found gathered in the one place for social worship,— 
how others afford shelter for the hungry, a religious 
home for weary travelers and seekers after truth, and 
how needful that we should fill our measure of re- 
sponsibility. There are enough Friends in that sec- 
tion, within a scope of five miles, to constitute a 
meeting, and it seemed with a little help and encour- 
agement it could be accomplished. 

A sweet spirited Friend of the Wilbur body had 
walked quite a distance!to be with us, and her pres- 
ence was comforting, giving promise of the time when 
sectarian walls of prejudice will be laid down. Those 
gathered seemed very thankful for the opportunity. 
Oh, that there might be a renewal of life among them, 
and the cementing bond of love inciting to gather 
often for mutual strength and refreshment! 

Mahlon and Ruth Nichols met us at Carmel and 
together with William and wife we went to Kersey 
and Asenath Raley’s’and were refreshed by the good 
cheer and kindly comforts proffered. Next morning, 
9th mo. 5th, we accompanied Mahlon and Ruth in 
their commodious carriage,—doing good service 
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yearly meeting times, and now affording ample room 
for us and baggage,—en route for their home five 
miles from Salem, where we rested and enjoyed the 
freedom of their home and mingling with their 
family. The next morning the house was closed and 
all went to meeting at the usual hour Fifth-day morn- 
ing. Many of us who live so near our meeting- 
houses know little of the effort it costs to go so far, 
but to us the new country and fine farms rendered 
the ride enjoyable. Quite a number had gathered, 
and after a season of quiet waiting, which the sweet 
prattle of a little babe did not disturb, a comparison 
was drawn from the loving care and wise counsel of 
earthly parents, coupled with patience and charity, 
with all the parental attributes which must clothe 
the Spirit of our Heavenly Father,—that as we rea- 
son from Nature up to Nature’s God, we should not 
miss this lesson proclaiming “God is Love.” 

In the afternoon we attended the funeral of Tacy 
Johnson, an old Friend much beloved, which met 
in the meeting-house. Many gathered of different 
religious persuasions; some words of comfort and 
counsel were given. We dined and lodged in the 
home of Dr. Garretson and wife, meeting several 
friends there very pleasantly ; made some calls in 
Salem, and on Sixth-day went out with James and 
Rachel Whinery to their home one mile distant. 
The rain prevented our enjoying the attractive sur- 
roundings, the beautiful flowers, etc.,—but we found 
abundant within to interest. 

The next morning our kind friends took us to 
Joseph and Sarah Hartley’s, thirteen miles distant. 
We passed through Damascus where the Gurneyites 
had been holding a large Yearly Meeting. From its 
spirit and the methods resorted to in their religious 
assemblies, we scarcely feel justified in calling them 
Friends, though not wishing to be uncharitable or to 
find fault with what they feel is right forthem. We 
were very glad to reach the home of our kind 
friends, where a cordial welcome awaited us, while 
regretting that J.and R. W. must return that even- 
ing, making them so much travel for the day. We 
passed by a field of oats in shock, which seemed un- 
seasonable to us, but learned that the harvest had 
been very late generally. First-day morning we at- 
tended West meeting, where a large company was 
gathered, and we trust to profit. The right use of 
the Sabbath was referred to, the need for social wor- 
ship and the necessity for those who thus assemble 
and make a profession of faith in the Inward Light, to 
so keep the watch over their lives as not to be cause 
of discouragement to others. Our friends Comly 
and Martha W. Harlan, with their children, came in 
near the close of the meeting, having just returned 
from the East, where they had gone to attend the 
funeral of their uncle, James Trimble. We felt it 
had been good to be thus gathered, and separated 
under a sense of Divine favor. Wedined at T. Ell- 
wood Lamborn’s, son of Job, recently deceased, 
meeting his widow there, and in the afternoon re- 
turned with our friends J. and S. Hartley, spending 
the evening at the pleasant home of their son Rich- 
ard, near by. The next morning our friends took us 
to Alliance to meet the train for Fort Wayne. There 








is a settlement in Knox township, Columbiana coun- 
ty, called the Switzerland of America, noted for its 
cheese-making. Many Swiss families are located 
there, an industrious people, and their produce finds 
a good market. We hada pleasant ride, meeting a 
very interesting woman, who in company with her 


Ww. c. T. U. work in that State. We were met at 


Fort Wayne by kind relatives and enjoyed a day of 
We took a ride over | 
the city seeing many fine buildings, with little one- | 


rest which was very grateful. 


story cottages dotted in between the more imposing 
houses, rode by the St. Mary’s river and saw where 


that and the St. Joseph united to form the Maumee, | 


also the old fort where Anthony Wayne had once 
been encamped. It was very dry and dusty, but we 
greatly enjoyed the drive. We left early on the 


for Chicago. 
features with our previous travel,—such a wide ex- 
tent of level ground. We saw many fields of hay 
being gathered and the many stacks of hay in the 
distance looked like tents. Whole fields were cov- 
ered with the yellow daisy, and near Chicago two 
varieties of purple flowers we were not familiar with 
were very luxuriant and beautiful. 

We reached our destination near noon and were 


mer, whose faces it was indeed cheering to see as we 
entered this great city. 
for the evening in the same building where they us- 
ually meet. A goodly company of Friends and oth- 
ers met and we were glad to see some of the same 
faces which welcomed us nine years ago. The 
thought of the great conflict necessarily waged in such 
a crowded community seemed almost oppressive, and 
the difficulty of getting from one part to another, and 
the noise and confusion without, seemed in strong 
contrast to our quiet sitting together waiting for the 
upspringing of life in our midst. A near sympathy 
was felt with Friends in this locality in view of dif- 
ficulties and discouragements which have been en- 
countered, yet a sense of thankfulness for the faith 
and endeavor which had enabled them to rise supe- 


rior to these. J. P. offered a prayer amid the silence, | 


| 
after which in great poverty the word was spoken, | ments meeting them there, and exiled from Massa- 


which we can only trust may have been to some | 


profit. We met with David Laing on our return home, 


riding with him part of the way. 

On Fifth-day morning we walked to the lake, the 
waves making us feel as if by the sea; there were so 
many sails out on the water, with steamers plying to 
different points. 
distance, and enjoy the thought of such a bountiful 
supply for this great city. We road up Clark street 
in cable cars to Lincoln Park, by the monuments of 
Lincoln, Grant, and Schiller, alighting to enjoy the 
great display of flowers—the finest we ever saw. We 
could but wish all our friends were present to enjoy 


cold autumnal blasts. Returning we passed the resi- 
dences of Robert Lincoln, Potter Palmer, and others. 
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A kind friend, A. D., drove us out in the afternoon, 
to Drexel Avenue and Park, where we saw the fine 


artistic arrangement of plants and flowers, and rode 
| through several of the streets where the variety and 
| grandeur of the buildings, on such a magnificent 
| scale, was almost oppressive. 
husband was returning totheir home in Missouri, she | 
being chairman of the Social Purity department of | 


Neither time nor abil- 
ity will permit a full description of all we were priv- 
ileged to see and to enjoy. We are now restfully 


| gathered for the evening in the home of our friends, 
J. and H. Plummer, expecting to leave to-morrow 


morning for Mt. Palatine, where the Yearly Meeting 
is held. 


Chicago, Ninth month 13. 


L. H. P. 


THE EARLY FRIENDS OF PLAINFIELD 
MEETING.’ 
No period of time has a separate being, no public 


“ 


| opinion can escape the influence of previous intelli- 
morning of the 12th, our friends kindly seeing us off | 


The country contrasted strangely in its | 


gence. We are cheered by rays from former centu- 
ries and live in the sunny reflection of all their light. 
We are the children and heirs of the past, with 
which, as with the future, we are indissolubly linked 


together.” 


The recollection of other days in the distant past 
when the pioneers on these plain fields first planted 
and established permanent settlements, has sug- 
gested this commemorative gathering as a proper oc- 


| casion to “inquire of the former ages and prepare 
met by our kind friends Jonathan and Hannah Plum- | 


ourselves for the search of our fathers; to remember 


| the days of old and consider the years of many gene- 
A meeting was appointed | 


rations.” 

The purpose of this paper is to reverence] and 
honor the memories of the founders of families who 
were the fathers and mothers of this religious body 
and in its infancy nourished the meeting by their 
means, their energy, their time, and their devoted- 
ness. 

Among the earliest pioneers who composed these 
first English speaking colonies on New Jersey soil, 
were ardent followers of the two despised sects first 


| called in derision “Quakers and Anabaptists.” They 
| had always been foremost as advocates of free opinion 


and independent thinking on religious subjects. 
Persecuted together in Old England forZconscience 
sake, they had sought the shores of New England for 
freedom to worship God. But trials ‘’and imprison- 


chusetts, they at last came to the peaceful planta- 


| tions of this province. The Baptists made Piscataway 


while waiting for the cars, and had the pleasure of | their nucleus of a settlement, and the Quakers settled 


mostly in Woodbridge township. South of the Rari- 


| tan the Baptists selected Middletown as their head- 


quarters, and Shrewsbury settlement was made up 


| almost entirely of the Quaker element. 
We could see the “crib” in the | 


Of those who were the earliest planters along 
this salt water frontage from Amboy to Elizabeth- 
town Point, and whose descendants a generation or 
two after pushed inland, it is only proposed to make 
reference at this time to those who were members of 
the Society of Friends. This class of people from 


| the earliest establishment of the colony, embraced 
the beauty and fragrance before they faded amid the | 


the opportunity of securing permanent homes within 


iPaper read at “the Centenary of Plainfield, N. ‘J., Friends’ 
meeting, Eighth month 20, 1888, by O. B. Leonard. 





the jurisdiction of the Jerseys. When West Jersey 
was set off in 1676, that province was bought for 
£1,000 by two devout Quakers, and became the asy- 
lum for other {persecuted Friends who emigrated 
thither in ship-loads from England. Burlington, on 
the Delaware, was their headquarters where, in 1678, 
the first monthly meeting was settled on the 15th of 
May of that year. During the year following, Sir 
George Carteret, sole owner of the eastern division 
of New Jersey, died, and in the settlement of his 
estate East Jersey was sold at public auction in 1682, 
The purchasers were a syndicate of twelve Quakers 
headed by William Penn, and the price paid under 
the auctioneer’s hammer in London was £3,400. The 
same year twelve others invested in equal shares 
with the§original buyers, making 24 proprietors in 
all, who became the sole owners of the province. 
There was a population of 3,500 at the time living in 
the towns of Shrewsbury, Middletown, Piscataway 
(including Amboy), Woodbridge, Elizabeth, Newark, 
Bergen, and Hoboken. On scattered plantations out- 
side there were probably 1,200 more, making some 
5,000 men, women, and children claiming title to 
about 300,000 acres. For all the rest of the land in 
East Jersey, these Quakers held a deed conveying 
to them from royal patents an undisputed owner- 
ship. In August, 1684, the proprietors living in the 
province organized 
Commissioners” for the better management of their 
concerns. The organization exists to this day, 
though there remain only 50,000 acres undisposed of 
out of the two and a half millions owned by them 
two centuries ago. 


The Quakers in large numbers were now posses- 


sors of a kingdom of theirown. Their migration by 
thousands to the shores of the Jerseys, their occupa- 
tion of the soil and management of government 
affairs became one of the most notable events in the 
closing years of the seventeenth century. The chief 
incentive for populating East Jersey from the begin- 
ning, in 1665, was the perfect religious tolerance al- 
lowed by the Lords Proprietors, without any inter- 
ference, which great privilege was frequently reiis- 
sured to the inhabitants and all new comers by the 
Quaker proprietary government. Robert Barclay, 
the distinguished advocate of the doctrines of Qua- 
kerism, was appointed governor, and Thomas Rud- 
yard, an accomplished lawyer and friend of Wm. 
Penn, was made first deputy governor. Gawen 
Laurie, a noted and wealthy member of the Society 
of Friends, succeeded Rudyard, whose headquarters 
were at Elizabeth Town and Perth Amboy, and 
Samuel Groome, a prominent Quaker, was designated 
the Receiver and Surveyor-General. 

The governor’s council and legislative assembly 
were, by a large majority, of the same creed ; and for 
several years they had complete control of all civil 
affairs, and for a full generation afterward they held 
the predominant power in all governmental matters. 
Their liberal principles and tolerant laws induced 
multitudes to settle in the province, including many 
of other persecuted sects embraced in the Baptist de- 
nomination and Scotch Presbyterians. 

Under their peaceful dispensation the province 
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themselves into a “ Board of | 


greatly improved in commercial and agricultural ad- 
vancement, as well as in its civil government. Dur- 
ing this period the colony was divided into four 
counties—Bergen, Essex, Middlesex, and Monmouth. 
Courts for the trial of small causes were established 
by the authorities, and county courts were erected 
and other legal processes adopted for the better gov- 
erning of a growing province. Laws were at once 
passed for improving the interior sections of the 
country by laying out and opening highways of travel 
and making bridges and ferries, appointing public 
markets and fairs for the development of general 
trade, and enacting other statutes for the peace, pros- 
perity, and general good order of the inhabitants. 

The Quaker proprietors were mainly active in 
soliciting emigration, especially from Scotland, from 
whence many new comers of their persuasion were 
induced to move to East Jersey. Prior to their pur- 
chase of the territory, in 1682, there were several 
families of Friends who had quietly bought farms 
and settled within the “verge of this meeting” and 
become identified with its establishment. 

rrominent in the early beginnings of the Society 
in this vicinity was Abraham Shotwell. Though 
himself not a Quaker, he was warmly in sympathy 
with the common people in their contentions with 
the Lords’ Proprietors government about titles to the 
land. His property in Elizabethtown was centrally 
located, being on the east side of present Broad St. 
and extending from the creek westerly to where 
Christ church is now located. On account of Shot- 
well’s independent and outspoken opposition to the 
official requirement, the new patents to be taken under 
Governor Carteret’s rule, his land was confiscated 
and sold from him in 1675 and he himself compellgd 
to leave the province. Shortly after his death, two 
sons, Daniel and John Shotwell, succeeded, under 
the Quaker management during 1683, in having their 
father’s property restored to the family. 

In the meanwhile Daniel was living just across 
the sound on Staten Island, and John, having mar- 
ried in 1679 Elizabeth Burton, soon after obtaining 
possession of the land, made his residence in this 
region. For generations since their descendants have 
lived on plantations in Union county within a few 
miles of this house. By intermarriage with the 
Thorns, Laings, Websters, Vails, Marshs, Pounds, 
and other pioneer settlers, they have given the 
State some of its most useful and prominent citizens. 
The Society of Friends has always had among its 
worshippers, as consistent and valuable helpers, 
many devoted and influential members of the family. 
Their number in this meeting ,was far in excess of 
any other family, unless it be the Vails. At the 
opening of this century there were found on the re- 
cords the names of eighty-six Shotwells. 

The first mention of this locality as Plainfield is 
noticed in connecticn with the register of the birth 
of one of John Shotwell’s grandchildren. His 
daughter, Elizabeth, had married John Laing in 
1705, and their daughter, Elizabeth, the record states, 
“was born att Plainfield ye 11th of ye 10th month 
1707.” Earlier references to this place had been 
made as the “ Quaker settlement on the Plains” to 





distinguish it from the still earlier planting of a 
small colony known as Scotch Plains, near by. 

The first marriage ceremony solemnized in this 
meeting-house after its final completion and occupa- 
tion, was Amy Shotwell to Charles Brooks. Here 
within these hallowed enclosures, as well as else- 
where, have the sweet voices of the gentler sex bear- 
ing the name of Shotwell been heard, and often 
have the members of this meeting heeded the kind 
words of advice and counsel from faithful speakers 
of this family name. 

Among the very first settlers in the same locality 
was Samuel Marsh, one of the original associates of 


the Elizabethtown grant. Though a strict New 


England Puritan himself many of his descendants | act without scruple of conscience, until this late con- 


formed other religious associations. Their home- 
steads were in the vicinity of Rahway, and by refer- 


ence to the early records of the Friends’ meetings | 


the name is frequently found. The progenitor of the 
sons, Samuel, John, and Joseph, and four daughters, 
many of whose offspring were prominently identified 
with this Society. The original ancestors of the 


Marsh family in the United States were three broth- | 


ers born in England, who came to America the first 
half of the 17th century, viz: John Marsh settled in 
Connecticut in 1639; George Marsh made a perma- 
nent settlement at Hingham, Massachusetts; and 
Samuel Marsh, after a short stay in New Haven col- 
ony moved to this section of New Jersey where he 
became the owner of several hundred acres of land 


and the progenitor of most of those in Union county 


bearing his name. Though the family was never 
represented by a very large number among the 
Friends, the few connected with the Society were ac- 
tive and influential in sustaining the authorized 
meetings and maintaining the high standard of dis- 
cipline and morals for which the Quakers have al- 
ways been distinguished. 


Another active and prominent Quaker of this | 


section of East Jersey, antedating the year 1682, 
wben the province was bought and governed by 
members of this religious sect, was Nathaniel Fitz 
Randolph, the oldest son of the largest and most in- 


fluential family in this part of the colony before the | 


Revolution. The founder of this distinguished fam- 
ily in America was Edward Fitz Randolph, of Eng- 
land, who came to America in 1630, settling at first in 


Scituate and afterward at Barnstable, Massachusetts, | 


where Nathaniel was born in 1642, the eldest of ten 
children. He and his immediate descendants were 
the only members of this prominent family belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends, which society it is 
thought he joined at the time of his marriage, in 
1662; for the same year he was punished by the 
Plymouth court for marrying contrary to their law. 
In 1670, he was fined for refusing to contribute to- 
wards the support of the Barnstable minister. After 
most of the diabolical devices for converting here- 
tics had fallen into disuse in Massachusetts, there 
still remained this unjust law enjoining payment of 
church tithes. It was not till 1724 that the statute 
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| erty had been confiscated already in 1677. 


| stable for John Smith’s 
| township, and as quickly as possible thereafter 


| support the established ministry. 


| Sound. 
| other members of his family had moved into the ad- 
| joining township of Piscataway. 





pose of their property and others because their prop- 
Nathaniel 
F. Randolph exchanged his house and lot at Barn- 


property in Woodbridge 


moved with his family to New Jersey. Just before 
leaving his native place, he with three other influen- 
tial Quakers signed, in 1678, a remonstrance to the 
general court at Plymouth against being taxed to 
This protest con- 
tained these mild words: “It’s well enough known 
we (called Quakers) have never been backward to 
contribute our assistance in our estates and persons 
for the civil government’s expense where we could 


trivance of mixing your preachers’ support there- 
with. Ifthe court will please to distinguish between 
the country rate, and the preachers’ maintenance, 


| our consciences will be eased and we will cheerfully 
family line in this State died 1683, leaving three | 


contribute our proportionate share for the promotion 
of governmental affairs.” But such sensible and tol- 
erant views had not yet possessed the ruling spirits 
of New England. The following year, 1679, found 
Nathaniel on his plantation in Middlesex county, a 
few miles westwardly from what was afterwards 
known as the Blazing Star Ferry on Staten Island 
For years previous his aged parents and 


Nathaniel Fitz 
Randolph had all the intellectual endowments and 


| moral qualities combined with an executive ability 


which were necessary for establishing and maintain- 


| ing an independent society for religious worship. It 


was chiefly by his firmness, wisdom, and command- 
ing influence in the community, that the Friends 
were able to overcome the rebellious disaffection 
caused by Keith’s departure from the faith in 1689. 
Nathaniel’s usefulness and importance in the com- 
monwealth are manifested by his prominence in the 
colonial government, being a member of the legisla- 
ture for several terms. His public life is full of no- 
ble deeds done for the good of the province. He 
filled all the local and county offices as well, from 
the overseer of the highway of Woodbridge town- 
ship to the high sheriff of Middlesex county. 

Any one familiar with the early records of the 
Quakers in this section, will remember that in 1704 
the house of Nathaniel Fitz Randolph was opened 
for weekly meetings of Friends. As long as he lived 
his hospitality was unlimited and his zeal for the 
spiritual welfare of all members of the society never 
diminished. When he died, in 1713, he left a large 
number of descendants to follow his footsteps and 
imitate his pious example, scores and hundreds of 
whom adhered to the faith and practice of their great 
progenitor. By their intermarriage with the Hulls, 
Kinseys, Hartshorns, Hamptons, Marshs, Vails, 
Laings, Websters, Shotwells, and Smiths, besides 
other pioneer families, some of the very best com- 
municants of the Quaker society are found. 

The Laing family composed a prominent part of 
the first permanent dwellers of this surrounding 


was repealed. In the meantime scores and hundreds | neighborhood.. The progenitor of the long line in 


left Massachusetts, some as soon as they could dis- 


East Jersey was John Laing, a Scotch farmer from 
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the county of Aberdeen, He came over from Craig- 
forth in August of 1685, landing at Amboy, near 
which place for a few years he lived with his wife 
Margaret, and children John, Abraham, William, 
Christiana, and Isabel. During the latter part of 
1689 he moved inland, purchasing a farm on the fer- 
tile plains and rolling hills not far from where New 
Brooklyn is now located. His son John married, in 
1705, Elizabeth Shotwell, a direct descendant of the 
original Abraham Shotwell. His daughter Isabel, 
in 1700, married Joseph Fitz Randolph, son of Na- 
thaniel, and both families were always active and 
energetic members of the Society of Friends. John 
Laing took practical measures to encourage the de- 
velopment of the Society, and in 1721 and after, 
urged upon the Quaker authorities the propriety of 
Friends living near him gathering at his house for 
religious worship. In 1725, by his urgent solicitation, 
week-day meetings were established at his house. 
The location was so easy of access to a wide circle of 
Friends living on farms along Green Brook, Cedar 
Brook, and vicinity, that by 1731-6 a meeting-house 
was built, which was the beginning of what subse- 
quently became this Plainfield society. 

From that primitive day to this, more than a cen- 
tury and a half, the descendants of John Laing have 
been among the foremost supporters of the gospel of 
peace. From the completion of the little meeting- 
house in the woods, originated by his forethought, 
till increasing congregations, generations after, re- 
quired a larger meeting-house on the plains, where 
we gathered to-day, the name of Laing has been a 
pleasant and welcome household word. No more 
befitting memorial to the name could be erected than 
suitably enclosing and guarding the sacred spot do- 
nated by John Laing in 1728 as a burying ground for 
the Society and consecrated by the dust of genera- 
tions. It would be an appropriate and affectionate 
recognition of the valuable services of one who may 
be considered the founder of the Plainfield meeting 
as well as the progenitor of a large and important 
family. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


A PURPOSE OF PEACE. 

A private letter of the dead Kaiser Frederick of 
Germany, which has just come to light, reveals that 
he had one object uppermost in his heart. It‘was%a 
settlement of the Alsace-Lorraine question. For 
months, perhaps years, his whole mind had been 
given to this problem. Had he lived he would have 
tried the experiment of giving Alsace-Lorraine home 
rule, with Prince Alexander, of Battenberg, as Gov- 
ernor. Then, maybe, we might have seen the reali- 
zation of a grander dream. ‘‘ Germany would have 
been delivered from the cancer which has been eat- 
ing away her life since 1870, even as I shall, perhaps, 
be freed from the cancer which is eating into my 
throat.” So wrote Frederick. With Alsace-Lorraine 
independent there would have been an end of the 
deadly feud between the Gaul and Teuton. Europe 
would have been disarmed, and peace and good-will 
would have reigned on earth. 
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TRAINING FOR RESPONSIBILITY. 
Many and various are the methods that obtain in 
this educational age relative to the training of hu- 
manity for every purpose that the race of man is 
destined to fulfill. The brain in its many-sided di- 
rections has had its full share of attention, and lat- 
terly the hand, in connection with the brain, is claim 
ing, not supremacy, but equality, in the matter of 
thought and wise oversight; the result of it all be- 
ing at least a promise of great gain to mankind. 
Moral and religious training too come in, each for its 
own share of that direction which knowledge and 
wisdom are expected to be able to give to those just 
starting upon a life, and it would seem as if there was 
no lack any where. 

But close observation of character shows but too 
often a want of that training which enables the 
young to assume with safety the responsibilities of 
positions of trust or care without making shipwreck 
of much that is of value in a material sense, as well 
as often harming the physical or warping the moral 
and religious life. There is a need of a training from 
very early years to some degree of responsibility re- 
garding the burdens of this life, especially where 
there is wealth, and the young are apt to miss the safe- 
guards that come with struggle and work, and which 
assist much in the formation of right character. 
Parents and guardians who find it easy for them- 
selves to bear these responsibilities, or entertain false 
views about sharing them, too often cripple those 
under their control by saving them from all care. 
There is prevailing with many, a theory that youth 
should not be burdened with any financial or other 
anxieties ; they should only have achance to grow 
and develop and see the sunny side of life. 
ally is this the case with some who in their own 


Especi- 


childhood have been forced to carry more than a 
wholesome share of care. Such often become mor- 
bid and rush to the opposite extreme when their 
turn comes to direct. 

Strength of the kind needed to battle with any 
condition of life does not come from perfect ease and 
freedom during acolescence. Some trust and respon- 
sibility should be given to every child even if there 
is occasional loss thereby, for it is the experience of 
most persons that their best lessons have been learned 


through some error of judgment, rather than by con- 





stant success. That direction of the young that can 
develop ability to assume responsibility, by gradually 
imposing trusts upon them, displays a wisdom that 
will be sooner or later gratefully acknowledged by 
the recipients themselves as well as commended by 
the disinterested observer. But in this, as in all 
things, there must be moderation used, for there are 
multitudes upon whom burdens come all too soon 
and are all too heavy to be borne. We recently 
noticed a case of this kind in a railroad car, where 
was a child of perhaps ten summers, whose spirit 
seemed well nigh crushed, as she strove nobly to 
perform her part of the care of a mother evidently 


under the influence of liquor, and to screen her un- 


courteous actions from public observation. Our full 


sympathy went out to the brave child who thus | 


early was called upon to assume such a charge, though 
we could see how the womanly qualities were being 
developed, in this case too prematurely ; yet, if she 
does not become hardened, this bitter schooling may 
strengthen her to walk in a better way. 


We have given an extreme case perhaps on the | 
one side, on the other many could be presented of | 
persons whose early years were spent without a sense | 
of care, and who in after life were overwhelmed with | 
trials which they could not withstand simply because 
no strength had been developed that might have en- | 


abled them to come through strong and firm. 
In the matter of financial trusts, it is unwise in 


parents to expend all the money the child needs | 


for its equipments, even if the mature judgment is of 
the best. Trust him early to the use of funds, but 
do not screen him from the consequence of every 
mistake it will help him in the future. Train him 
to some work for which he alone is responsible. 
Give him care over some things for which he shall 
give an account. It requires some degree of self- 
denial on the part of the thrifty head of a house- 
hold to give this training, yet for the lack of it many 
a child has brought dishonor upon a worthy name 
and the world has queried why is it thus? Why 
does not the mantle of the prudent father fall upon 
the child? 
suggested ! 

Training as regards responsibility of membership 
in religious bodies is needed also, especially is it 
wanting in that of our own Society of Friends, where 
such membership comes chiefly by birthright. Very 
early should we begin to press upon these the value 
of such a connection and what is required of them so 
as to be worthy of it. Our youth should be early 


Alas! in so many things this query is 


trained to contribute to the support of our meetings | 
and have a voice in the need fulcare and changesofthe | 
property, to be allowed to share in the lighter ser- | 


vices of the business meetings so they may grow tu 
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feel they are an essential part of the meeting, and 
they will the sooner come to feel it to be equally es- 
sential to them. 

We have erred in the past by assuming that age, 
and too often advanced age, was needful ere posi- 
tions of care and responsibility should be accepted. 
Failing to feel themselves of use many of our young 
people have drifted from us, finding places of useful- 
ness in other religious folds, while others that might 
have grown by being trusted with responsibilities, 
have become less valuable than if 


dwarfed and 


sooner brought into service. Here, too, self-denial is 


necessary, that those able, and willing, and loving 
the work shall step aside to give others room for de- 
velopment. Happily in this regard there is an awak- 
ening, and a close watch must be kept to keep the 
balance true ; for here, as in all our manifold relations 
in life, youth and age need to mingle, each exerting 


a beneficial influence on the other. By sharing the 


duties good will result to the Society in the most en- 
during form, the excellencies of both young and old 
will be brought out, and from this will result the suc- 
cession of “‘standard-bearers” whose absence is so often 
lamented, and a dearth of which we so keenly feel. 


MARRIAGES. 


FROLICHER—MITCHELL.—On Fourth-day, Ninth 
month 5th, 1888, Dr. Hans Frdélicher, of Solothurn, Swit- 
zerland, to Frances H. Mitchell, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BAKER.—At the residence of her sister, Rachel Tay- 
lor, West Chester, Pa., on Ninth month 13th, 1888, Anna 
Baker, iu the 87th year of her age. 

BARTRAM.—At her residence, near Darby, on Second- 
day, Ninth month 10th, 1888, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Bartram, in her 83d year; a member of Darby Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 

BAUGH.—In Media, Pa., Second month 9th, 1888, Ed- 
ward J. Baugh. He was a gifted young man, formerly a 
pupil in the First-day school at Willistown, Chester coun- 
ty, Pa. 

BRYAN.—At Upper Darby, Pa., Ninth 
1888, R. Emma, wife of Lewis L. Bryan. 
Haverford Friends’ ground. 

COMFORT.—At her residence, Bucks county, Pa., sud- 
denly, Ninth month 9th, 1888, Susan L., widow of George 
Comfort and daughter of the late Abraham and Susan 
Lower, of Philadelphia; a member of Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. 

JONES.—Ninth month 11th, 1888, at the residence of 
her daughter, Sarah W. Roberts, near Hartford, N. J., 
Miriam, wife of Allen Jones, in her 83d year. 

KIRK.—Eighth month 31st, 1888,in Byberry, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Elmer Carter, Martha, widow 
of the late Samuel Kirk, in the 79th year of her age; a 
member of Bristol Monthly Meeting. 

MILLETT.—On the night of Ninth month 9th, 1838, of 
pneumonia, Ann, widow of George J. Millett, in her 86th 
year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Green street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


month 9th, 
Interment at 
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SMEDLEY.—At his residence, Fulton township, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., Ninth month 4th, 1888, James Smedley, 
in the 70th year of his age; an exemplary member of Lit- 
tle Britain Meeting. 

This dear Friend took a lively interest in the Society 
of which he was a life-long member, especially in the 
Bible class connected with the First-day school which 
while health permitted he regularly attended. He was 
an earnest and diligent reader of the Scriptures of truth, 
and was ever ready to give a reason for the hope that was 
in him. He frequently had a few words of counsel and 
encouragement for his friends in the meeting for worship, 
which were well received. For more than a year past he 
suffered, at times severely, with an affection of the heart 
and lung trouble; but throughout all he manifested a meek 
and quiet spirit, in entire submission to the will of his 
Heavenly Father, giving evidence to those around him 


that his peace was made with his Creator, and whether he | 


should be restored to health or otherwise, he was content. 
B. 
SMITH.—Eighth month 26th, 1888, near Lincoln, Va., 
Harvey T.,son of Thomas R. and Ellen H. Smith, in his 
22d year; a consistent member of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and a young man of great promise. 
TEMPLE.—Eighth month 30th, 1888, at the residence 
of S. Howell Miffiin, Camden, Kent county, Del., Harriet 
Jenkins Temple, widow of Henry M. Temple, in her 71st 
year; a member of Camden Monthly Meeting. 
TOMLIN.—At the residence of her sister-in-law, Mili- 
cent Tomlin, Glassboro’, N. J., Ninth month 14th, Abigail 
Tomlin, formerly of Philadelphia, in her 85th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia, 
TWINING.—Third-day, Ninth month 11th, 1888, in 
Newtown township, Bucks county, Pa., of consumption, 
Anna T., wife of George H. Betts, and daughter of Aaron 


and Emily Twining; member of Wrightstown Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Near the hour appointed, on the morning of Eighth 
month 20th, the Sixteenth General Conference of | 
Friends’ First-day Schools of the seven yearly meet- 
ings assembled at Yarmouth meeting-house, Ontario, 


Canada. After the usual period of devotional silence, 


Louisa J. Roberts spoke of being the only one pres- 
ent of a little company who first introduced the sub- 
ject of First-day schools before Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing, held at Pickering many years ago. Some Friends 
then objected, but all treated them kindly. (It was 
afterward discovered that Lavinia Yeatman, who was 
also a member of that company, was present with 
us now.) Isaac Wilson spoke of the same meeting, 
when he was but a boy: he rejoiced in the good 
which grew from a little seed. A message of greet- 
ing to be sent by telegram, was here introduced, to go 
from this Conference to Friends of Peace street meet- 
ing, at Plainfield, New Jersey, who were celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the erection of 
their meeting-house ; it was heartily united with, and 
sent at once. [This has been printed.-—Eds. InTeL11- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. } 

In connection with the greeting Eli M. Lamb 
spoke of the large and earnest gathering now assem- 
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bled here; of another over the Potomac (a Temper- 
ance and Quarterly Meeting), and of the Plainfield 
Meeting: all working as Friends. This made him 
think something was going on; and he felt we could 
all work in hopes of accomplishing results we may be 
proud of. Isaac Wilson said he was glad the Good 
Father had inspired the thought, and he was glad to 
find Friends looking on the bright side. Names of 
delegates were now called and responded to as fol- 
lows: 6 from Indiana, 3 from Ohio, 1 from Baltimore, 
11 from Philadelphia, 6 from Genesee, and 6 from 
New York; also, 6 of the absent delegates sent ex- 
cuses, 

The Executive Committee reported five meetings 
since last Conference, two in Philadelphia, one in 
West Chester, one in New York, and one in Yar- 
mouth. They reported that $2,000 out of the $3,000 
they were allowed to call for would be sufficient to 
complete the work of the present year. The pro- 
gramme of business as arranged by the clerk for the 
Conference was read and approved. Reports of Ex- 


| ecutive Committee, Literature Committee, and Treas- 


urer came in due order. There was a profitable and 
careful consideration of the subject of Lesson Leaves 
as embraced in the report of the Literature Com- 
mittee ; this Committee have an arduous duty to per- 
form, and find it much more difficult to adjust their 
Lesson Leaves to the International Series subjects, 
than if they were allowed to choose their own texts 


| by which to give lessons on Friends’ cardinal doc- 


trines; but it was decided that while the prevailing 


| sentiment is as it is, the committee would continue 








| 


to follow the International Series as to subjects. We 
were told that in some parts of the West they have 
Union Schools, Friends and others meeting together, 
where they were not strong enough to carry on 
schools alone; that Friends take our Lesson Leaves 
there, and read them in connection with the Inter- 
national and feel they are quietly, but surely, turn- 
ing the thoughts of those mixed schools to a higher 


| and more spiritual interpretation of Scripture and 


religious truth. The labors of the Literature Com- 
mittee were fully appreciated and approved. 
Second DAY AFTERNOON. 

Reports were read from Indiana, Genesee, Ohio» 
and Baltimore Associations, and papers from Indiana 
and New York, the former on the Discipline. These 
all gave encouraging accounts of the First-day School 
work in their different localities and were, in short, 
living papers. 

THrIrRD-DAY MornIna, 

After the opening silence a paper was read from 
Illinois Association entitled “ What Effect has the 
First-day School on our Society?” It was an earnest 
paper, full of life; coming as it did from our youngest 
and weakest association in numbers, though not in 
power. It was in this Yearly Meeting the Philan- 
thropic Labor Union, which is now worked in 
by all the yearly meetings except Philadelphia and 
Genesee, had its birth. A question came up this 
morning whether those who take part in these 
Union Schools are not doing more towards spreading 
a more spiritual life and religion, than those of us 
who are more conservative. We were also cautioned 
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not to be looking too much for the fruits of our la- 
bors; but to go on doing our duty as made clear to 
us, and be thankful for what we have; and the time 
will come when all true efforts toward the right will 
be known and felt. Other papers were read from 
New York and Baltimore, the latter entitled “ What 
shall we Teach?” Among other points touched, it 
said the tendency of religious thought is away from 
Trinitarian doctrine. 


We stand for the Oneness of | 


j 
j 
| 
| 
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spirit that was around and covered that meeting,— 


| commencing at the Half-yearly Meeting held on Sev- 
| enth-day, the meeting for worship, the First-day 


school and youths’ meeting on First-day, and with 
us all through tke different sessions on Second-and 


| Third-days: it felt to me that our Father was indeed 


there,in the hearts of his children both old and 


| young. 


God, His justice tempered with mercy; and protest | 


against the penalty of wrong doing being shifted 
from the wrong-doer to an innocent victim. 


We | 


were urged in preparing our papers to be practical. | 


In New York’s report the Mission School work was 
made an important feature. Philadelphia delegates 
asked for three more representatives on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the General Conference. 
home association having left off names we could 
not well spare, the request was granted, and re- 
sulted in other yearly meetings, adding more 
names to their representation, which was felt to be 
desirable as the members of this committee living so 
far apart, necessarily there would be many meetings 
which all could not attend, and with a full executive 


The | 


| and with good promises of others yet. 


committee we might reasonably hope for all the | 


meetings to be fairly attended. 
THIRD-DAY AFTERNOON. 

The Executive Committee reported the sum to be 
raised next year $1,000, on the same basis as here- 
tofore. William J. Hall of Swarthmore was reiip- 
pointed treasurer of the General Conference. Phila- 
delphia Association’s report was then read: it was 
largely statistical. A paper which should have come 
from Philadelphia Association was not received in 
time. 

A paper, “ Hints on Conducting a Bible Class,” pre- 
pared by Edgar J. Zavitz for Genesee Association, 
though not submitted to that body before coming to 


Conference. A few quotations from it are here given: 
“Right methods in study will secure success more 


certainly than talent or genius.” ‘‘He lives most 


truly and wisely who lives near the great source of | 


knowledge, God.” “ The mind should not act like a 
sponge, but like the human body itself, assimilate.” 
“ Require the class to condense the subject or leading 
thought of the lesson.” ‘“‘ Not to leave a subject be- 
cause we did not understand it, not to skip over deep 
things ; 1 do not believe in this method, if any dark 
places are found, turn the different minds of the class 
on them. Half a dozen candles give more light than 
one.” 
they are founded on the everlasting and indestructi- 
ble truth.” “If weshut out the doctrine of the Inner 
Life, schools will suffer, and our Society dic.” This 
paper, which closed the business of the Conference, 
brought out considerable expression. I forgot to 
mention as included in Third-day morning’s proceed- 
ings a paper from Illinois entitled ‘‘Sure Founda- 
tion,” also a New York paper on the sayings of Jesus 
as contained in the book Matthew. 

I have endeavored in a very imperfect manner to 
give some idea of the proceedings of the Conference. 
Would I could give with the words a portion of the 


“ Do not be timidly afraid of our principles; | 


M. B. Py.e. 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
Wirs encouragement derived from the recent meet- 
ing of the General First-day School Conference, some 
earnest Friends have felt impelled to undertake the 
establishment of a First-day School at St. Thomas, 
(a large town, a few miles from Sparta). A private 
letter from one of those engaged in the work is espe- 
cially interesting as indicating the zeal with which 
they have begun, and also as suggesting what might 
be done as well in many other places. The writer 
says: “We have actually commenced with eighteen, 
We really 
feel it will prove a success, as we have received so 
much encouragement from nearly every quarter. 
Starting as we have, in our own rooms, we shall soon 
be compelled to seek larger space, which must be 
met by as little expense as possible. There are but 
two complete families of Friends and one other with 


| an aged woman Friend with her two granddaughters 


in St. Thomas. T. has the primary class of seven lit- 
tle folks, and expects to treble its size very soon, as 


she not only insists on each one bringing a new 





' also. 


scholar, but is herself still going out to gather in 
others,—being very careful always to enquire if 
they are attending any other school. 

“The next class of older ones has six in it, and 
has been taken by our Superintendent’s wife, and she 


| already proves a very efficient teacher, having had 
us, was one of the best papers brought before the 


experience, besides the five children ofherown. She 
calls it the “Topic Class,” and it is likely to grow 
As to the Bible class, we have not yet organ- 
ized it, but intend toon next First-day with probably 
eight members. William Shaw has been appointed 
Superintendent.” 


—A friend, E. H. B., sends us the notice, printed 
below, of the death of a young man who had been 
zealously engaged in the work of the First-day 
schools, and in a private note says: “ This remark- 
able young man had always attended another 
church, but becoming dissatisfied with its doctrine, 
and the minister insisting on him to become a me m- 
ber, which he constantly declined, he finally said, 
‘Mother, I can go no longer with them.’ She then 
queried with him if he would like to go to the Quaker 
meeting, to which he replied in the affirmative ; so 
she with his two little sisters accompanied him. 
Upon his return home, he said, ‘0 mother, I never 
had such quiet, peaceful feelings in all my life, and I 
wish to continue going there.’ ” 

A tribute of remembrance seems due to the mem- 
ory of one of our First-day school scholars, who was 
a member of our little band, held in the old meeting- 
house in Flushing, that the youthful readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL may realize how sweetly 





the young can give up all the endearments of life at 
an early age, and feel that there is a place prepared 
for them in the Heavenly Mansions. This was the | 
case of Frederick, son of I. and A. L. Kinney, in 
Flushing, whose death occurred a short time since, 
of consumption, in the 18th year of his age. 

During his painful attacks, he so often exclaimed, 
“Oh Lord, help me to bear this pain,” and after it 
had ceased, he would say to his mother, “I could not 
have borne it if the Lord had not helped me.” The 
passages in Scripture and lines of familiar hymns, 
that were found marked by his hand, gave evidence 
that his faith was placed on a Higher Power than 
man, and although it was a sore trial to leave all the 
loved ones in his home circle, he was quite ready to 
go when the Heavenly Messenger came. 

His farewell to his two young sisters was most 
touching, wishing them to so live, that they could 
meet him in Heaven. He was not a member of our So- 
ciety, yet he attended our First-day school, remaining 
to meeting, as long as he was able to attend. He 
expressed himself as having felt much sweet peace 
of mind in the quiet communion of Friends. 

The last two years of his life, a sweet spirit of 
peace seemed to have taken possession of his mind, 
and when stricken with disease, no word of com- 
plaint escaped his lips—he was always cheerful and 
happy, often spoke of the goodness of his Heavenly 
Father, and was sure the pain and sickness had been 
sent for a good and wise purpose. He felt that prayer 
would always overcome difficulties for him. 

He thought of death as going on a pleasant jour- 
ney, and seemed to count upon the joy of meeting 
with loved ones gone before. He said, “I am not 
afraid to die, for His grace will be sufficient to sus- 
tain me; even if there comes a painful struggle, the 
Lord will bear me safely through.” 

The instructions and watchful care of his pious 
mother had a favorable influence upon his character, 
and with tender solicitude for her comfort, his last 
words were “ Take care of mother.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN OLD FASHIONED FAMILY. 
Tue sun shines hot on the dusty road. The air is 


filled with the droning of bumble-bees gathering 
sweets from the late summer flowers. The 
posites are in their prime, and 


com- 


The aster and the golden-rod 
flaunt their gay colors on every hand. But they do 
not hold exclusive sway, for over there among the 
hazel brush, where the bumble-bees are thickest, isa 
bank rosy with the bloom of quite another family. 
A pungent aromatic odor pervades the air as you ap- 
proach. Grasp the plant and you notice the square 
stem. Taste it—no danger in that, for the family to 
which it belongs contains no members which are 
poisonous either to touch or taste—and you have a 
biting but pleasant sensation on the tongue. Notice 
the opposite leaves, the rounded head of two-lipped, 
pinkish flowers. Finally, if these marks do not dis- 
tinguish the plant, tear the corollaopen and observe 
the single pistil which looks as though it were split 
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at the end, the four little nutlets which are forming 
at its base, and the two long stamens half hidden 
beneath the upper lobe of the corolla. Evidently 
our plant is a labiate—a member of the well-known 
mint family. Long ago Linnzeus named it, in honor 
of a Spaniard who wrote learned treatises on the 
plants of the New World, Monarda, and with its 
common name, horsemint, we are all familiar. The 
species so abundant on our Iowa roadsides is the 
Monarda fistulosa, or wild bergamot. 

But familiar as this plant is, some of its relatives 
are even better known tous. There are the sweet 
scented herbs which flourished in our grandmothers’ 
gardens, the marjoram, thyme, and sage, so needful 
to the culinary artist of earlier days, and the fragrant 
lavender; there are the peppermint, the catnip, the 
pennyroyal, and the horehound, domestic remedies 
which, if they are not especially valuable as medi- 
cines, have at least the virtue of being harmless and 
feebly operative ; there is the beautiful scarlet salvia 
of our flower gardens which is a very near relative 
of our common sage though we might not at first sus- 
pect the brilliant hued tropical plant of so vulgar an 
alliance ; then there are numerous less familiar wild 
plants. The basil with its crowded whitish flowers, 
the pretty blue Brunella which spreads beneath the 
shade of hazel brush and low woods, and the hedge- 
nettle with its long spike of purplish blossoms, are 
members of this order, common to our Iowa woods 
and fields. 

The labiates nearly all belong to warm and tem- 
perate climates. They are more abundant in the 
Old World than in the New and many of the species 
which we now possess have been introduced from 
Europe. According to Bessey there are about two 
hundred native species in North America. 

The economic value of this order is due to a vola- 
tile oil which is stored up in little glands in the 
leaves of many of the plants. The oil of pepper- 
mint is a good example and is obtained by distilling 
the leaves of the plant with water. On condensing 
the steam most of the oil floats upon the surface of 
the water, but a small portion remains in solution; 
this is the essence of peppermint and is simply the 
oil diluted with water. 

I have been much interested in observing the 
stamens of some of the plants belonging to the labi- 
ates. The curiously shaped anthers of the sage and 
others are noticeable but the variation in the number 
of stamens was still more interesting. Four is the 
usual number but some of the species have only two, 
while still others have one pair perfect and the other 
consisting of sterile filaments without anthers. I 
noticed this especiallyin the Monarda fistulosa and won- 
dered why this plant which seems so abundantly able 
to survive inthe contest for life should have concluded 
to dispense with two of the organs which seem pro- 
perly to belong to its order. Finding two stamens 
sufficient for fertilization, it must have reduced the 
other pair, by natural selection, to rudiments. 

State Centre, sowa. Anna L. NICHOLs. 


Tue highest exercise of charity is charity towards 
the uncharita ble —Buckminster. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XXVII. 
INGTON AND RUGBY. 
LeamineTton, England, August 3. 


LEAM- 


On leaving London we came hither and have now | 


been for nearly four weeks in'the heart of the most 
thoroughly English district. The county, Warwick- 
shire, is the most central in England, and a fine oak 
on the roadside, protected by an iron railing, is 


Within a circuit of a dozen miles are many noted 
places: the cities of Stratford-on-Avon and Coven- 


try, the castles of Warwick and Kenilworth, the 
lordly mansions of Guy’s Cliff and Stoneleigh Abbey, | 


and the celebrated public school of Rugby. Leam- 
ington itself is a watering place of considerable rep- 
utation, possessing mineral 
medicinal virtue. These are resorted to in winter, 
and hundreds of handsome houses now vacant, are 
then rented, furnished or not, at the option of the 
tenant. The permanent population is about 20,000; 


and across an imaginary line is the village of War- | 


wick with as many more. The latter, however, is a 
manufacturing place, while Leamington aspires to 
higher things, such as shop keeping, and rather turns 
up its nose at work-people. At least it looks coldly 
on those who would pollute its atmosphere with 
smokes and sulphurous odors, and endeavors to keep 
everything in pleasant shape for the winter visitor. 
And it has fallen upon one good idea which would 
be admirable for its simplicity and cheapness if for 
nothing else. 
Leamington, among them the most frequented and 


ry of man runneth not te the contrary,” cannot now 
be closed by the landowner himself. Naturally since 
land has become valuable, he has wished to keep out 
the public, and used to and occasionally still does 
nail up a gate or so fasten a turnstile that it cannot 
revolve; for by the same Jaw if he can keep the path 
closed for twenty years, which is supposed to be as 
far back as any one can remember, he can plead that 
from time out of mind no one has ever had a right 
to enter that field, and consequently no one can have 
a right to do so now. 
good many years back an association with a title im- 
plying that they take care of the people’s right of ac- 
cess to lakes, mountains, and scenery generally ; and 
whenever a churl wishes to shut out the public from 


Then in many parts of the country, and in this 
among the rest, there are local associations which 
undertake to improve and beautify the road or path 


itself ; and at frequent intervals, under a pine treeor | 


on a commanding spot, the wayfarer will find a plain 
bench where he may rest in comfort and generally 
may enjoy a fine view at the same time. In things 
of this kind a little expense goes a great way. A few 


trees planted or saved from the axe, a few square- 


yards of turf, a few plain benches, all surrounded by 
a plain fence, make, in time, a little park which will 
give pleasure to a hundred or two people at once. A 


| every quarter-hour. 
pointed out as the actual center of the kingdom. | 


| come a nuisance. 
| oppressing and degrading mankind, Buddhism, Brah- 


| teriorated in proportion. 


tablished church has turned out a failure, not because 
There are many pretty walks around | 


But then there has been fora | 





broad, irregular street here, treated in that way, has 
developed into a charming walk ; and such could be 


| made in any one of the ten thousand little towns at 


home at an expense of twenty dollars each. 

A pleasant feature of the English landscape is the 
parish church with its tapering spire from which the 
clock sends forth its hourly warning, and frequently, 
also, a chime of bells floats its music over the fields 
It was a beautiful thought, 
when the whole people were of one religion, to divide 
up the land into parishes, and build a meeting-house 
accessible to all, and put there a man who should be 
fitted to guide, instruct, and help every one who 
should come to him for aid. That the institution 


| failed at length is no proof that it did not work well 
| at first. Every institution has its time of existence 
waters of recognized 


marked out by a law, occult, indeed, but unmistaka- 
ble, which condemns it to decay and in decay to be- 
The religions which we find now 


minism, Mohammedanism, were at their inception 
far superior to the systems they superseded, and to 


| the systems into which they have been themselves 


perverted. And I am inclined to think the same may 
be said, and with equal truth, of Christianity, if I 
state the proposition in this way : that the organized 


| Christianity of the present day is as far below the 


ideal of its founder as the other systems are below 
the ideal of their respective founders. All have de- 
I cannot doubt that the es- 


it maintains in wealth and idleness a great number 


| of educated and scholarly men; for if wealthy men 
pleasant being paths through private fields, which, | 
having been used “ from a time of which the memo- | 


choose to endow prebends and church offices of all 
kinds, I don’t see that according to the present or- 
ganization of society any one has a right to object. 
But the church was for severa) centuries arrogant and 
oppressive ; and complaint is made that even yet the 
parish priest has, to some extent, on some occasions, 
a measure of control over the marriages and burials 
of dissenters, and that he uses it to annoy them. If 
this be true, and I do not doubt it, I think it demon- 
strates that under no possible circumstances can man 
be entrusted with authority over another in any way, 
even the most remotely connected with spiritual con- 
siderations. 

Warwick castle is said to be the finest old baronial 
residence in England, and while many such places 


| have fallen into ruin this is still kept in habitable 
| order. But the family seldom resides there. The ex- 
some pretty spot,this association employs counsel and | 
bears the expense of a suit to vindicate the right. 


pense of a proper establishment and retinue for such 
a place is so enormous that the Earl limits himself to 
a month or so of medizval grandeur. The halls and 
chambers are of noble dimensions; and there are 
collections of armor and relics of the heroic ages; 
and in a greenhouse among the plants is the cele- 
brated Warwick vase,renowned for its exquisiteshape. 
One generally thinks of it as something won bya 
crusader in battle with the infidels; but, in fact, it 
was found in Italy and acquired by the mean method 
of purchase. The publicjare shown over the castle 


| for the fee of one shilling per head, which has not a 
| very noble air of chivalry, but which is really a rea- 


sonable compromise between turning in all the rab- 
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ble of a dense population, and keeping every one out 
The present fee seems to restrict the influx to man- 
ageable dimensions. 

In the village of Warwick and near the Castle is 
the parish church of St. Mary’s, and attached to this 
the Beauchamp chapel. Both the church and chapel 
are beaatiful in architecture and stained glass; but I 
have said so mach about churches that I have ex- 
hausted my limited vocabulary. In the chapel is the 
tomb of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicestershire, Lord 
of Kenilworth castle and manor, and prime favorite 
of Queen Elizabeth. On his tomb are the effigies of 
himself and his countess, he clad in armor, she in 
the queer fashion of the day. Near by is the tomb 
of their only child, a boy, deformed, but also repre- 
sented in effigy asclad in mail. The keeper of the 
chapel told us that Leicester had three wives: the 
first two he poisoned, the third poisoned him—by 
mistake. Their boy also died by poison. I would 
not advise your readers to adopt this legend as his- 
tory, though it is probably true as it accords so well 
with what we know of the “ good old times.” 

Guy’s Cliff and Stoneleigh Abbey are beautiful 
rural residences ; the one of Earl Percy, the other of 
Lord Leigh. The families being at home, we could 
only walk through the grounds which, like the 
grounds of every mansion of any pretensions, are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Persons even of the middle class, 
and even of the lower section of that, give thought 
to the cultivation of flowers and the forming of grass- 
plots to an extent of which at home we see no ex- 
amples. One reason for this may be the climate here 
which ensures the success of every effort. The sum- 
mer has been unusually wet, the rainfall in July ex- 
ceeding by more than an inch the rainfall of that 
month in any year recorded ; still the heavy foliage 
on tree and shrub and the thick verdure of the field 
cannot be due only to this year’s excess. 


Belonging to Stoneleigh Abbey isa mill which was 
assessed and taxed in the Domesday Book of William 
the Conqueror, A. D. 1086. It is still grinding wheat. 

We “waited for the train at Coventry,” and 
sought out “the three tall spires” which Tennyson 
has celebrated in his ballad. We did not inquire for 
the street adown the which rode the Lady Godiva 
clothed only in modest purity and her own flowing 
hair to win for her cruel lord’s wretched serfs relief 
from the crushing tax he had imposed. Had we in- 
quired for it, it would surely have been shown us, as 
well as the hole bored in the shutter by Peeping Tom, 
through which he purposed gazing on the devoted 
lady, had not bis eye been withered in his head “ be- 
fore it had its will.” In the land of legend it always 
turns out that if the story be not founded on facts, 
the facts will be founded on the story. And sothere 
is at Coventry a statue of Peeping Tom, said’to be a 
wonderful likeness. Besides one or two really beau- 
tiful old churches, there are here two hospitals, as 
they are called, but for the poor and not the sick. 
Besides shelter and warmth, each inmate receives a 
small cash payment weekly for food and clothing. The 
revenue, derived from endowments in old Catholic 
times, has recently fallen off greatly on account of the 
agricultural depression, but still supports forty inmates 
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Most of us had visited Stratford-on-Avon several 
years ago, and only the younger pair went over. They 
sat in Shakespeare’s seat, saw his manuscripts, and 
handled some objects that had been honored by his 
touch. The visitor’s book is full of autographs, some 
of men almost as famous as Shakespeare himself. 
Ona window-pane Walter Scott had scratched his 
name with a diamond. In the chapel where Shake- 
speare lies buried is a beautiful stained-glass window 
illustrating his seven ages of man. It was the gift of 
an American ; aud of 17,000 visitors last year to the 
shrine, 5,000 were of that nationality. 

Our last visit was made, not many days ago, to 
the public school at Rugby, made famous by the 
great head-master, Dr. Thomas Arnold, by the popu- 
lar book of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” and by num- 
bers of eminent men who received great part of their 
education at the school. It is vacation now, and we 
were lucky in lighting upon an old verger who 
showed us through the buildings and grounds and 
told anecdotes of well-known persons whom he had 
known there in the last twenty-five years. Of 
course, there is every provision for mental and phys- 
ical exercise, and a chapel for the education of the 
moral faculties: this is all I shall say on this head. 
I bring up the subject in order to express my sur- 
prise at the prevalence till very late years in these 
schools, of some brutal practices. We were shown 
the flogging place, where every morning some un- 
happy boys were brought up to undergo at the hands 
of the master, or some one of his assistants, a beating 
with the rod ; and some of these punishments were 
excessive, depending for their severity not only 
upon the pupils’ deficiencies but also upon the irri- 
tation of the executioner’s temper. The great 
doctor himself did not err on the side of mercy. But 
astill more detestable custom was that of fagging, by 
which a small boy on entering the school was liable 
to be seized upon and made the fag of a boy of a 
more advanced class. The fag was in fact the slave 
of his master, who might be in bed while the fag 
made his fire, blacked his shoes, and got his break- 
fast. He attended his master in all his sports; and 
at times when not so employed, he might prepare 
his own lessons or pick up such crumbs of pleasure 
as could not be appropriated in the higher quarter. 
One well-known baronet whose name I do not know, 
certainly, and will not venture to give, when a fag 
was compelled to toast his master’s bread holding it 
in his fingers. His mother hearing of this sent him 
a toasting-fork which his master, despising such an 
attempt to skulk, took away from him and beat him 
with it over the head. The great ideal of the English 
is manliness ; they despise a mere grumbler, and 
still more one that whines. They think that the in- 
dependence and self-reliance which they seek to in- 
culcate has been the cause of the great success they 
have had in building up their foreign empire. 

No doubt the English in difficult and dangerous 
situations have displayed wonderful pluck; but it 
may be doubted whether such pluck is acquired at 
the public schools, or, if acquired there, whether the 
attainment is worth the sacrifice. For the chance of 
making a hero once in a generation, it seems too 
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much to take thousands of boys at ten years of age, | 
remove them from the refining and unselfish influ- | 
ences of home, mother, and sisters, and toss them into 
the midst of a mob of boys to be tyrant or slaveas cir- | 
cumstances and their own capacity may determine. | 
Fighting in these schools, if not approved, was cer- 
tainly condoned. Betting in English society has 
never been considered immoral. My son went toa 
boarding-school in Brussels kept by an English 
clergyman. The boysthere played cards for money 
and the assistant master joined in the play. On the 
other hand, it is said that the sons of wealthy par- 


ents escape at public school the enervating influence | 


of Inxury. It may be that there is something in 
this; Iam not competent to form an opinion ; but all 
that I know inclines me to believe the influences of 
these schools injurious. 


J.D 


. McPHERSON. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Down tHE Great River; Embracing an Account of 


sippi, [ete. By Willard Glazier.] Illustrated. Pp. 

443. Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers. 1888. 
Ir is remarkable that though the acquaintance of 
white men with the Mississippi River began, (with 
the discovery by De Soto), so far back in the past as 
1541, it was nearly three centuries and a half before 
they had completely explored it. Connected with 
its examination are the names of many famous ex- 
plorers,—Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, Hennepin, 
Charlevoix,—but after all their voyages and expedi- 
tions, and those of Cass and Schoolcraft and others 
in the present century, it remained for one more 
effort to be made in 1881 to ascertain the true source 
of this great river. This volume describes the expe- 
dition made by Captain Willard Glazier, in the sum- 
mer of that year, to the utmost of the Mississippi’s 
head waters, and it records his discovery that beyond 





Lake Itasca, which had been considered the head of 
the river ever since Schoolcraft’s expedition in the 
summer of 1832, there lay another lake, with three 
small feeders entering it, this being the actual source 
of the Mississippi. 

Captain Glazier, with his brother and another 
companion, went in boats, in the summer of 1881, 
from Leach Lake, (about forty miles above Brainerd, 
on the Mississippi), to Lake Itasca. They were ac- 
companied by a Chippewa Indian, Che-no-wa-ge-sic, 
as guide, and after exploring Itasca, they found a 
stream entering it from the south. Passing up thisa 
short distance they found themselves in another 
lake, about a mile and a half in its greatest diameter. 
This is the source of the river, and in all the recent 
maps it is so designated, called after the name of the 
discoverer, Lake Glazier. Its latitude is about 47 
degrees, north, and its elevation estimated to be 
seven feet above Lake Itasca, making it 1582 feet 
above the sea level. The Mississippi flowing thence 
pursues a course of 3,184 miles to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The book under notice describes the trip to Lake 
Glazier in five chapters: it then gives a narrative of 
the canoe voyage of the writer and his companions 
through the entire length of the Mississippi down to 
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| the Gulf. This aiaeanel a hundred and seventeen 
days, and ended the middle of Eleventh month at 


| Port Eads, the little town of the pilots and others, 


at the mouth of the river, where the “ jetties” were 
constructed under the direction of Captain Eads. 
The author’s account of this long trip is very inter- 
esting, and will please both young and old readers. 
He gives many historical and geographical details, 
description of places, scenery, etc., as well as a nar- 
rative of his personal experiences on the voyage. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
NUMBERING AND MARKING IN SCHOOLS. 
Ir all could realize that the object of education and 
training is to promote the development and growth 


| of character, parents, teachers, and school committees 
| would find themselves seriously considering the edu- 
| cational value of every act done in connection with 
| the work of the school. 
| study is marked out, everybody would be concerned 
| to see that all the work is properly and timely done. 
the Discovery of the True Sources of the Missis- | If, as was suggested last week, we “ open an account 
| with each pupil, and at convenient times,—once a 
| week or oftener,—make entries in it as to the stand- 


After the proper course of 


ing of the pupil in every department to which he be- 
longs,” and we do this carefully, there can be no doubt 
that we will soon have a better idea of each child’s 
capabilities and work than we have ever had before. 
To do this wisely and well, will require the exercise 
of the best qualities of the teacher’s mind. It may 
be feared by some that the young and inexperienced 
will not be equal to the task. But they will learn to 
do it by doing it, and perhaps there is nothing better 
calculated to give them clear ideas of what it is to 
educate children, and what should be expected of 
them, than this kind of an examination of their work 
and worth, and numbering and marking it ac- 
cordingly. 

Let no teacher feel that they would not be able to 
keep a record of their schools in this way. It may 
not be possible without some other clianges; but 
other changes may be needed that our work may be 
better done ; and if more attention were given to the 
quality of the work done, and less to the quantity, 
there would doubtless be a great improvement in the 
former, and eventually, a great increase in the latter. 

On the subject of written exercises in relation to 
this subject something needs to be said. 

H. R. R. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—There will be representatives from the Alumni 
of the College pursuing post graduate work this year 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell,and Bryn Mawr. Swarth- 
more is, year by year, producing in the minds of her 
graduates a desire for still higher work. 

—The new college classes are large, the Junior 
class being the largest in the history of the college; 
and nearly all of its members expect to graduate. 

—The Third Preparatory class, (formerly class B), 
is very small, and it is hoped that this may be 
dropped after the present year, and that grade of 


work be left entirely to our excellent preparatory 
schools. 
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—The first meeting for the year, on the 16th, wasa | rials. There is sufficient property belonging to the 


very satisfactory one ; and the afternoon class for the 
study of Friends’ principles, was again organized by 
Prof. Smith. The morning meeting was preceded, as 
usual, by the recitation of selected passages from the 


the close of the meeting the neighborhood First-day 
school was held in the meeting-house. This school 
was organized early in the summer, and is likely to 
be productive of good. 


MEETING-HOUSE AT BIRD-IN-HAND 

DESTROYED. 
THe meeting-house of Friends, at Bird-in-Hand, 
(Lampeter), Lancaster county, Pa., (belonging to Caln 
Quarterly Meeting), was destroyed by fire at an early 
hour on the morning of the 3lst ult. The fire is pre- 
sumed to have been the work of an incendiary. An 
article contributed to the Times newspaper of this 
city says: 

“The quaintly named village Bird-in-Hand, about 
six miles east of Lancaster, is called from an old 
tavern stand, whose sign still shows the man with 
the bird in his hand and the two in the bush near by. 
The local historian tells us that this was an old inn 
from the earliest remembered times, and was the 
headquarters of the first surveyors of ‘ the old road’ 
in 1734. Four buildings, he says, have been erected 
successively upon the same site and the same cellar 
walls. Doubtless they have been much enlarged in 
154 years. 

“ The first Friends’ meeting-house was built two 
years before this, in 1732, and not in this immediate 
locality. But in 1749 it was moved to a more conve- 
nient spot on the great provincial road just men- 
tioned. It was built of logs. Friends occupied it 
until 1790, when the brick one was built, which was 


consequently nearly one hundred years old when it | 
‘It was built around and over the | 
| stand it,and run away and escape from the coming 
| vengeance. 


was destroyed. 
old log building, and after the new one was erected 
the old one was taken out log by log. Friends wished 
to occupy the same site and did not wish to disturb 
the weekly meetings.’ We are told by a member 
that the meeting continued prosperous until the 


schism of 1829, ‘ but so large a majority remained as | 


Friends and so few split off with the Orthodox that 
the meeting still held its own.’ 


“ Orthodox Friends met in the large stone build- 


ing near by, built for « school and for a teachers’ 
dwelling. Their meetings were discontinued some 
years ago, and quite lately, Friends having decreased 
in numbers, meetings have not been regularly held 
in the brick meeting-house. 

“One of the heirlooms, which the fire could 
scarcely destroy, was a great cast-iron stove, which 
was long in use in the meeting-house, bearing the 
date 1764 and the name W. H. Stiegel. It is probable 
that this was one of the oldest stoves in existance 
here. One reported some years ago asin the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, dated 1770, would be 
newer by six years. 


“The graveyard at the meeting-house is not older | 


than 1749. There are but few gravestones in it, for 
Friends at that early date did not erect such memo- 


| quoted may well seem incredible. 
| true, 
| and again employed the hackneyed quotation, “ He 


meeting-house to keep the graveyard in order for- 
ever. In money and land the meeting possessed sev- 


| eral thousand dollars, and it has been suggested that 
| steps should be taken to give its funds to Philadel- 
Scriptures, and other sources, and by reading, and at | 


phia Yearly Meeting for educational purposes. The 
stipulation could be made that the Yearly Meeting 


should keep the graveyard in order.” 


MISQUOTING THE BIBLE. 


Every one who has given any attention to our Eng- 


| lish colloquial speech is well aware how much it is 
| indebted to our English Bible. 
| consciously every day and hour of our lives we are 


Consciously or un- 


making use of the phrases and expressions of the Old 
and New Testaments. They form the very warpand 
woof of our ordinary speech. That under these cir- 


| cumstances a passage from the Bible should be occa- 


sionally misquoted would be but natural; but that 
with our Bibles daily, or at least weekly, in our hands, 
any passage could be continually and universally mis- 
It is, however, 
Who has not heard, nay, who has not again 


who runs may read”? It is not only constantly 
used in common conversation, but it isalso a favorite 


| commonplace of poets, prose writers, and public 
| speakers. 


And who has ever seen or heard the words 
used in any sense but this—‘ that the writing is so 
legible that a man can read itas he runs”? But as- 


| suredly the Hebrew prophet from whom the quota- 
| tion is taken neither said nor thought of saying any- 
| thing of the kind. 


Habakkuk is foretelling the ven- 
geance which the Chaldeans would inflict upon the 
land because of its ungodliness, and writes (Hab. 2: 
2): “And the Lord answered me, and said: Write 
the vision and make it plain upon tables that he may 
run that readeth it.” Obviously, the prophet is to 
write so plainly that any one who reads it may under- 


It is not that he may run and read, but 
that he may read and run. Strangely enough the 
learned theologian Dr. Wordsworth seems to give the 
sanction of his high authority to the vulgar but cer- 
tainly erroneous use of this quotation from Habak- 
kuk.—E£. A. Meredith. 


Sorrow is not an accident, occuring now and then 
—it is the very woof which is woven into the warp 
of life. The account of it which represents it as pro- 
bation is inadequate; so is that which regards it 


| chiefly as a system of rewards and punishments. 


The truest account of this mysterious existence 


| seems to be that it is intended for the development 


of the soul’s life, for which sorrow is indispensable. 

Every son of man who would attain the true end 
of his being must be baptized with fire. Itis the 
law of our humanity, as that of Christ, that we must 
be perfect through suffering. And he who has not 
discerned the Divine sacredness of sorrow, and the 
profound mvaning which is concealed in pain, has 
yet to learn what life is. The cross manifested as 
the necessity of the highest life, alone interprets it. 
—F. W. Robertson. ; 
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SLEEPING- TIME. 
“So He giveth his beloved sleep.’”’—Ps. cxxvii : 2. 
WHEN the summer's day bas ended, and its duties all are 
done, 
And the eastern hills are gilded by the slowly setting sun, 
Then the songbird seeks the quiet and the shelter of its 
nest, 
While the flowers close their eyes in sleep upon their moth- 
er’s breast. 


When bis day of toil is over, then the laborer seeks his 
home, 

And his frame is worn and weary, but his rest has yet to 
come ; 

There are those at home to greet him well, with many a 
loving cheer, 

And the thought doth urge him onward to the home he 
holds so dear. 


When the gentle twilight falleth, then the children gather 
home, 

For their little feet are weary and their sleeping time has 
come ; 

And in peace they lay unconscious, though in safety all the 
while, 

Till they rise to greet the sunlight and their father’s lov- 
ing smile. 


When the Christian’s day bas ended, and his work on earth 
is o’er, 
And be longs to meet his loved ones, who have gathered 
home before— 
Then the Father calls His children to the quiet of his home, 
For the twilight shades have gathered and their sleeping- 
time has come. 
— William H. Ross, in the Christian. 


THE FALLING LEAVES. 
A mass of stones by the roadside 
Half covered with fleecy balls, 
And delicate sprays of beauty 
Where clematis softly falls 
Like drapery fine and sheeny 
On the stones of the orchard walls. 


In the orchard old trees are holding 
All their crooked limbs widespread, 

Where globes of fragrance and sweetness, 
By the air‘aud sunshine fed, 

Hang out from the boughs like lanterns, 
With a fire of gold and red. 


A squirrel from yonder woodland 
Flits in and out ’moug the trees, 
And the song of the autumn’s coming 

Is chanted by every breeze. 
A pang that summer is dying 
Thrills nature in days like these. 


And the trees whose dainty blossoms 
Grew pink in the early May 
Yield now their treasures of harvest 
To the bright September day. 
As blossoms and fruit must vanish, 
So their leaves must pass away. 
— Selected. 


ART builds on sand; the works of pride 
And human passions change and fall ; 

But that which shares the life of God 
With him surviveth all. 


— Whittier. 


ENGLISH FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
Ar the fortieth annual meeting of the Friends’ First- 
day School Association, at Ackworth, England, J. B. 
Hodgkin said that one feature of the report struck 
him as calling for some remark, viz., the decrease in 
the number of teachers. He was sorry to hear this, 
but was not surprised. Up and down the land, he 
thought he did not find quite the same earnestness 
among the young as had existed awhile ago. Some- 
times young men from school and college, when they 
come home, begin this work, but have little interest 
in it; they drift away and cease to be teachers. This 
lessens the value of our schools, does harm to these 
young people, and weakens the Society which owes 
more to First-day school work than tongue can tell. 
Can we do anything to enlist our active young men 
and women in this work, to make them feel they 
have gifts bestowed upon them, and that it is their 
duty to use them in this direction? The revival of 
spiritual religion, so often referred to last Yearly 
Meeting, would do more than anything else to revive 
the interest in First-day school work. May we who 
are interested with schools unceasingly pray for this 
revival! Some people would not put a young man to 
teach a class unless he was converted. Such may 
consider me a heretic, but I may say undoubtedly 
that if 1 had been shut out until I was converted, my 
spiritual loss would have been great indeed. It is 
true our schools are not playthings for the practice of 
teachers, but I should be sorry if a hard and fast line 
should be drawn. We should endeavor to pray for 
the conversion of unconsecrated teachers, and be 
their helpers in all things. It is difficult to measure 
the influence of one earnest First-day school teacher. 
J.B. H. gave as an example a case where what is now 
a flourishing adult school had been started by a 
teacher temporarily residing in the locality. 

Joseph J. Neave addressed the meeting, and gave 
some account of the adult schools, etc., of Australia- 
That at Sydney was founded by Daniel Priestman in 
1879, when he went out in connection with the Ex- 
hibition. It was stopped afterwards by the opposi- 
tion of a Friend who resided at the meeting-house. 
After his death two young men came out, one of 
whom had been connected with the school at Bir- 
mingham. It seemed laid upon their hearts to begin 
a school, and they began with eleven. The Lord’s 
blessing was sought, and rested upon the school and 
on the poor little Sidney meeting, which at the es- 
tablishment of the school seemed on the point of 
death, but which has ever since revived. We have 
received ten or twelve individuals into membership 
who would not otherwise have joined us, and five 
individuals exercise gifts in the ministry--satisfac- 
tory in every case. We have also started achildren’s 
school, mission meeting, etc. He then gave partic- 
ulars about the schools at Melbourne, Rockhampton, 
Hobart Town, etc. He agreed from his own experi- 
ence with those who advocated the employment of 
the unconverted in Christian work. In his own case 
it was temperance work. The fact of entering on 
this work with the desire to do good was the means 
of bringing him to seek after Christ. It was proba- 
bly His appointed way of drawing him to Himself. 
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He felt great joy on coming home after nearly twelve 
years’ absence to see how the Lord is stirring up 
among this people, who are so near to his heart. We 
have a place to fill which no other church can fill. 
For adult school work, temperance work, and work 
in the cause of purity, this people is fitted as no 
other is, As the Lord was with our fathers, and as 
he is with us, so will;he be with our children, and 
our children’s children.—-Friends’ Review. 


THE POTENCY OF FACTS. 

A ract is always a fact, whatever may be the conse- 
quences, The question is, whether it is true; the 
student should recognize no other. Many of the 
facts encountered in our studies are obscure and 
hard to explain, but that does not prevent their be- 
ing facts; or, at feast, the chief question should be to 
learn whether they are facts. Besides, contradictory 
facts are the ferment of science. I once asked a dis- 
tinguished man of science how a certain discovery 
he had made was getting on. “It is not getting on,” 
he replied. “What is the matter with it?” I anx- 
iously asked. “Why,” he said, “I find no facts ex- 
cept those which are favorable to it; and,” he added, 
“it takes contradictory facts to teach us.” This is 
true. The theory will either explain the contradict- 
ory facts and be fortified by them, as the Newtonian 
theory has been by all the exceptions that have been 
opposed to it and which have entered into it; or it 
will be replaced by a vaster and more comprehen- 
sive theory. In both cases there is a gain for sci- 
ence, which would not have been obtained if we had 
hesitated, on account of vain scruples, to seek out 
and verify the facts in question.— Paul Janet. 


RABBITING. 

As is well-known to most readers rabbits have be- 
come a great pest in Ausiraliaand New Zealand. For 
years past, the owners of stations, as the ranches are 
called there, bave been in the habit of employing 
‘rabbiters” to hunt down and destroy the pest. 
These are given guns, ammunition, and a 
“whare,”’ or roughly built hut, to live in. Their 
“tucker,” another colonialism, which means food, is 
also supplied them by their employer, and, in addi- 
tion, they are either paid frem two to four cents of 
our money a head for each rabbit killed, or draw a 
regular salary. 

The rabbiter has to take off and dry the skin of 
every rabbit worth it,and turn it over to his em- 
ployer as evidence of the death of theanimal. The 
market value of these skins there is four or five cents 
each, so that the proprietor nearly recoups himself 
for the pay of the rabbiter. When the rabbit is so 
young that the pelt is worthless, the hunter receives 
the same pay, but is obliged to produce the ears as 
evidence of his work. When he rabbits on a salary, 
he gets from six dollars to fifteen dollars a week. 

The work is of the most arduous kind. The places, 
particularly in New Zealand, where the rabbits most 
abound, are hilly in the extreme, and they scarcely 
deign to speak of anything as hilly that would not be 
called precipitous any where else. 


men 





The animals can be hunted with success only at 
the earliest dawn, and in the twilight. Going over 
those hills at breakneck speed in the attempt to save 
half-a-dozen rabbits’ skins from being mangled by as 
many different dogs is not romantic, and hours of it 
give the most enthusiastic his fill. 

Each rabbit is skinned as soon as taken, almost by 
a turn of the wrist, and the pelt distended inside out 
by the insertion of an elastic twig bent double. 
These skins are then all taken to the whare, and 
hung around on bushes to dry. While drying in the 
hot sun they fill the whole neighborhood with a ter- 
rific stench, and any one coming on to a rabbiter’s 
camp from the leeward is aware of the fact half a 
mile off. 

When thoroughly dried, the pelts are packed in 
bundles containing twenty-five each, and carried to 
the station, where the rabbiter receives his pay. The 
skins are manufactured into various articles of wear- 
ing apparel, notably hats, and not infrequently are 
dyed to imitate the more expensive furs, when they 
bring a very fair price. The meat, although not badly 
flavored, is seldom eaten, at least in the neighbor- 
hoods where they abound, though the carcasses bring 
twenty-five cents apiece in the larger cities. 

On a desirable station, rabbiting is not an unpro- 
fitable job. One man made one thousand five hbun- 
dred dollars a year at it, for three successive years on 
a New Zealand run.— Youth’s Companion. 


HALF A CENTURY A “ HIRED GIRL.” 
Tue French papers recount an interesting incident, 
which, perhaps, is one of a sort which has never 
happened, and never could happen, in this country. 
It was the celebration, at the town of Beziers, of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the service, in a single family, 
of a domestic servant. 

For fifty years, says the French local paper, which 
records the occurrence, Mile. Helen Sapte, who is 
now eighty-three years old, had been employed in 
the Fusier family. When the anniversary of this 
long and honorable service arrived, the family made 
a brilliant holiday of it; a feast was provided, and 
Mile. Sapte, the aged servant, occupied the seat of 
honor at the head of the table. 

The honor was certainly a deserved one, for the 
French paper referred to, the Southern Messenger, 
says she had “ served in this family with a devotion 
and zeal never for a moment relaxed.” The indi- 
viduals of the family which celebrated her “ golden 
wedding” as a hand-maiden were by no means the 
same as those for whom her work was begun, but 
she felt her devotion to be none the less due. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—* Have things come to this pass in the United States,” 
asks E. McSweeny, a priest of the Catholic Church, in the 
Catholic World, *‘ that our priests must have their noble 
dwellings and * palaces,’ must attire themselves like the 
rich, and wear titles of nobility? Is the Republic fallen 
so low that its ci-izens cannot recognize the truth unless 
its herald is called ‘Your Eminence,’ or ‘My Lord,’ or 
‘ Your Grace,’ and lives in a palatial mansion and preaches 
in an expensive edifice? We may, we shall, alas! come to 
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| 


this in the course of time, for history repeats itself; but 


are we there already?” 
—The great globe for the 


Paris exhibition, now in | 


| 
} 


course of construction, will be 40 metres in diameter, and | 


will represent the earth on a scale of one-millionth. A 


will revolve on its axis once in 24 hours. 
ning round the sphere will enable the visitors to observe 
it from different heights. 
a lecture hall capable of seating 300 persons. 


—There has just been buried in Montgomery county, 


Tennessee, “‘ Uncle John Wright,” aged 85, free man of | 


color, and for ten years before his death blind and help- 
less. But want was far from him. All alone, without 
wife or child, he sat in the sun at his cabin door, clothed, 
fed, warmed, through the care of his master’s only son— 
an ex-Confederate soldier—and his meals were brought to 
him, not by hireling hands, but by those of two bright 
little lads of seven and five, the grandsons of his former 
owner, who delighted to lead ‘‘ Uncle John” where he 
would go and to hear his old-time tales, and now that he 
is dead mourn him as their playmate and trusted friend. 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

—A few days ago, as a party of tourists visiting Yellow- 
stone Park stopped to view the “Old Faithfal” geyser, a 
lady inadvertently stepped close to the mouth of the crater 
just as it was about to make its periodical discharge. Be- 
coming alarmed at the hissing steam which suddenly burst 
forth, she lost her balance, and fell into a large pool of 
almost boiling hot water. She would have fallen into the 
geyser had not Private John Coyle of the Twenty-second 
Infantry, a member of the troops stationed at the park, 
sprang forward through the pool of boiling water and res- 
cued her at the risk of his own life. The lady and her 
deliverer were both terribly scalded. 

—““ On Washington Street,” says a Boston letter, “ to- 
day I saw Prof. Crowell of Amherst College making his 
way rapidly along through the crowd, guided by the faith- 
ful hand of his wife. It was a pitiful sight when one re- 
members how bright his eyes used to be, and how they 
would sparkle with fun. It is said by one who is familiar 
with his family life in Amherst that he has by memory 
all of the classics which he teaches. His wife reads over 
the lesson to him before he goes to the class-room, and so 
perfectly does he retain what was in his mind years ago 
that he will remind her that at such a place he made such 
and such comment in a note upon a particular word in the 
text. He is said to be very popular with the students.” 

—The thermometer on Mount Washington has been 
below the freezing point six times since the 1st of Seventh 
month, and there have been three snow storms there in 
that time. Two inches of snow fell on the 13th inst. 

—In Canton, China, two hundred and fifty thousand 
people live continually upon boats, and many never step 
foot on shore from one year’s eud to another. The young 
children have a habit of continually falling overboard, and 
thus cause a great deal of trouble in effecting a rescue ; 
while in many instances this is impossible, and a child is 
drowned. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue situation in Jacksonville seems to be growing 
steadily worse. The weather has not aided the author- 
ities in their endeavors to check the spread of the disease, 


and this week has begun gloomily enough for the people of | 


Jacksonville. Up to the 17th inst. the total number of 
cases was 4,047; total number of deaths. 133. The 18th 
was the worst day yet experienced; there were 18 deaths, 


The inside is to be fitted up as | 


vit 


and 156 new cases. There had been heavy rains, and the 
sun shone ont hot. Some cases of the fever are reported 
at other places. 


THE Commission appointed by the English Parliament 


| to examine into the charges made by the London Times 
cast iron tower will serve as a pedestal for the globe, which | 


Galleries run- | 








| charges it has to make. 


against C. S. Parnell and other Irish members of the House 
of Commons, opened its session on the 17th inst. The Times 
will be compelled to produce the letters upon which the 
charges are based, and also to formulate definitely the 
These rulings are regarded as de- 
cidedly in favor of the Parnellites. The Commission ad- 
journed until Tenth month 22d. 

In the rains that have fallen almost continuously for 
two weeks in the South, over thirty inches of water have 
been registered. In Alabama and Georgia great damage 
has been done to the cotton crop, 27 per cent. of it being 
ruined in many great cotton-producing sections. 


RicHARD A. Proctor, the eminent English astronomer, 
died in New York City of yellow fever on the 12th inst. 
He had arrived a few days before from Florida, where he 
had been summering with his family. The physicians in 
New York say there is not the slightest danger of the dis- 
ease becoming epidemic in that city. 


A PROJECT is under consideration by Congress, through 
a provision of the Sundry Civil Bill, to establish a Zodlog- 
ical Garden in Washington that shall represent the animal 
life of the United States. Such a garden would be of 
small cost, and would be a source of instruction to the peo- 
ple, and an aid to exciting interest in science. 

News has been received in London of the murder of 
Major Bartellot, the leader of the expedition in search of 
Henry M. Stanley. The reports state that Bartellot in- 
curred the hostility of his Arab carriers by his enforce- 
ment of strict discipline; this resulted in his being shot 
by them and their immediate dispersion. Much apprehen- 
sion is felt that Stanley has met asimilar fate. Captain 
Van Gele, who has just returned from Africa, states that 
he is the person who has been described in the papers for 
some months past as the “ White Pasha.” This by many 
was confidently taken to be Stanley, and Van Gele’s infor- 
mation throws further doubt on the fate of the African 
explorer. 


THE steamers Sud Americo and Le France collided in the 
port of Luz in the Canary Islands on the 13th inst., and 
the former steamer sank, carrying down with her eighty- 
one emigrant passengers and six of her crew. 


CAPTAIN Pratt, Superintendent of the Carlisle School, 
and chairman of the Sioux Commission, made a short visit 
to Carlisle on the 15th inst. In an interview with him 
there he states that a new conference has been ordered by 
Secretary Vilas, at which the leading Indians of all the 
agencies are expected to be present with their agents. So 
far, 386 signatures of the Sioux Indians have been ob- 
tained, and it is anticipated that at this meeting the In- 
dians may be contented to accept the treaty proposed by 
the Government. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Bucks First-day School Union will meet at 
Makefield meeting-house, Seventh-day, Ninth month 22d, 
1888, at 10.30 a.m. All interested are cordially invited. 

Oviver H. Hotcoms, } Clerk 
M. Eten Lonasuore, | ““°™**- 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month will occur 
as follows : 
22. Bucks, Pa., 
29. Haddonfield, N. J. 
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*,.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Haddonfield, Seventh-day, Ninth month 29th, commenc- 
ing at 10a.m. All interested are cordially invited. 

MarTua C, DeCou, | ~, 
Mary R. Witson, § Clerks. 


*.° The Executive Committee of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will meet at 8 o’elock a. m., on Third- 
day morning, the 2d of Tenth month, 1858, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Waynesville, Ohio, the week of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 
Joan Wm. Hurcurnson, Chairman, 
MARIANNA W. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Circular Meetings in 
follows: 
23. Warrington, York county, Pa. 


e.3 


*.* Quarterly meetings in the Ninth month will be 
held as follows : 


29. Scipio Q. M., Scipio, N. Y. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
Royal Bakrxne Powper Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


T he largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, ne in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY. PARRY P.0..N.J. 
QUEEN ¥CO. 924 CHESTNUT St 


Ninth month will occur as | 





PUBLISH. ERS NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


rr 7T VUGVT3 
TEA AND COFFEE. 

If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2 real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and Si of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges a in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D.C., Ohio, I1., Wis, Ind. AndI 
we refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped. 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. Seconp Sr., ESTABLISHED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STrReet, PHILADA. 


Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
| sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


Vriends’ Printing House 8. Ww Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 





